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, ror the Forest and Stream. 
- ts EPHEMERA. 
wteigncscelleccabiees 
O see the tiny insect crew, 
The fairy fleet now sailing through 
The upper sea, as lightly 
As though time were a holiday, 


And life were childhood’s merry play, 
With visions glowing brightly. 


Philosophy has failed to show 

Their secret mission here below— 
The gypsy delegation. 

They do not speak, nor do they sing, 

Yet they on sportive wing may bring 
Some healing for the nation. 


‘* Live while you live,”’ to me they say; 
‘For life is but a summer’s day, 
If we interpret rightly. 
Live while you live, with spirits light 
As airy footsteps in a flight 
To scenes that glow more brightly. 


**Live while you live—to-morrow’s sun, 
A life that seemed but just begun, 
May miss on his appearing. 
Be eager to enjoy the day,” 
They whisper as they sail away. 
On seas of light careering. 


‘* Live while you live,” my heart indites; 
Learn happy lessons from these mites, 
These pantomimic teachers, 
That dance with transporte all the day, 
As though they were to live alway, 
As some enraptured creatures, 


But not like these, my soul’s reply, 
Shall be thy nobler destiny; 
For thou shalt pass the portal, 
That known and unknown worlds divide, 
And life, not death, shall there decide 
The fate of theimmortal. * 
MARTHA EwIna. 


Grout Tails from the Hepigan. 


TALE III. 
se a ia 

Camp CAMPBELL, Nepigon River, August, 1873. 
HE first desideratum always when choosing a camp-site 
is a plentiful supply of water, and many other conveni- 
ences-are set aside for this. Good water isa luxury that can- 
not be over-estimated. In this respect the sportsman on the 
Nepigon is favored above all others. He has always before 
him a never-failing supply, so remarkable for its coldness 
and its purity that even those who have drank of it habitu- 
ally for years cannot but speak of it whenever they taste 
its refreshing waters. Its temperature is too cold for bath- 
ing. Even while we are cleaning our fish for breakfast, our 
fingers grow numb, and a morning ablution brings a rosy glow 
to the cheeks that the fairest belle might envy. Parties who 
capsize in its waters soon become stiffened and helpless. This 
morning, while fishing in mid-stream, an object was des- 
cried careering down upon the white crests of the rapids, 
in an eddy of which our canoe was anchored. As it swept 
past, we discovered it to be a canoe turned bottom up with 
aman clinging to the stern. «In a moment it had passed 
down into the deeper and still water.. We cut loose quickly 
and paddled to the rescue. The unfortunate proved to 
be a hardy axeman belonging tothe surveying party. He 
and another had capsized at the head of the rapid, a half 
mile above. His companion succeeded in grasping a limb 
and clambering on shore, but this one was swept down by 
the surging current, holding fast to the canoe, yet helpless 
in the resistless tide. He was almost insensible when picked 
up, and it took nearly two hours chaffing to bring his blood 
to its natural circulation. I stated in a previous letter that 
the temperature of the Nepigon in mid summer is 32°. It 
is this extreme coldness combined with its purity, that 
makes it such a splendid nursery for trout and other varie- 
ties of fish. In this characteristic itis singular, for other 








rivers in this section are much warmer. Its great depth 
may explain the phenomenon in part. 


After a hasty breakfast we followed a trail through the 
woods to the head of the rapids, leaving John and the In- 
dians to strike the tent and haul the camp-stuff over by 
wagon to the end of the portage. At this point is a log store- 
house belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company where goods 
are temporarily housed while being conveyed to the sev- 
eral posts to the northward. Here the Nepigon river 
widens into a lake twelve miles long by two in width, a 
beautiful sheet of water, enclosed by undulating hills and 
bordered in some places by pebbly beaches and in others 
fringed by trees that grow to the water’s edge. A half a 
mile up the shore stood a solitary bark wigwam, and this, 
with the exception of the old log store-house, was the only 
sign of human occupation in this remote wilderness. Pres- 
ently the ox-cart drove up with its load of camp furniture 
and the canoe, and within a few minutes the frail craft was 
afloat and every article carefully bestowed in her, so as to 
make an even keel. The canoe was one of largest size and 
comfortably carried our party of six. The wind was fresh 
and fair; so cutting a mast and spars, we improvised a sail 
from a blanket and presently shot over the somewhat tu- 
multuous surface with a ten-knot speed. Floating like a 
leaf on the waves, although heavily loaded, the canoe sped 
on like an arrow, passing projecting points and receeding 
bays in quick succession, until some four miles had been 
made, when the course’ was suddenly changed and we shot 
through a labyrinth of rushes into the winding channel of 
the river, leaving the broad expanse of lake stretching away 
for eight miles further on. Among these reeds the wild fowl 
gather in September, halting a few days in their migration 
southward. The feed, however, is not sufficient to tempt 
them to tarry long. 


A motley party was our crew. John, the half breed, had 
the helm, and a better Palinurus never steered a boat. We 
two, my mining friend and I, sat on the folded tent in the 
after waist, two of the Indians in the forward waist just 
abaft-the sail, and Lamahbe, the magician, in the bow— 
the latter atid the stern being the most responsible posts of 
duty.” Gamahbe had the reputation among the men of his 
tribe of being aconjurer, and his swarthy kinsmen confi- 
dently attributed the present favorable wind to his subtle 
powers. This theory we accepted as extremely plausible, 
for Lamahbe was by nature so infernally lazy that he would 
have much preferred to employ his nicest arts to raise the 
wind rather than be obliged to paddle. In complexion he 
was as dark asa negro, and his features denoted a direct 
descent from the apes of Gibraltar. His head-dress was a 
worn out Scotch cap decorated with a dirty piece of sky 
blue gauze, which with a tattered and dirty cotton shirt and 
trousers held together by a leather belt, made up his cos- 
tume. Of the two other Indians, (whose names were so 
long and orthographically constructed that we never at- 
tempted to pronounce or remember them), one wore 
a bright scarlet woolen cap, with brown shirt and trousers, 
and the other a simple bandeau around his coarse black 
flowing hair. Not one of these fellows could speak 
English, but we soon picked up a few words of their ver- 
nacular, and found that the word that pleased them most 
was ‘‘ skittewaboo,” which meaneth whiskey. But of whis- 
key they got little from us. 


The river has a somewhat tortuous chanael, and the 
banks being high, the wind came only in occasional puffs, 
so that after proceeding a couple of miles the sail became 
useless and recourse*was. had to the paddles. Lamahbe’s 
ambition was sorely tested, but a frequent ‘‘ how—how,” 
which is Indian for ‘‘ quick,” or ‘‘ faster,” spurred him to 
unusual effort, and we slowly ascended the somewhat rapid 
current. For the first three miles the river banks were flat, 
though high, and almost bare of trees; in some places coy- 
ered with a green sward, seeming like fields once cleared 
andtilled. But gradually the banks grew higher and more 
wooded, and the river, never very narrow, broadened out 
toa magnificent expanse, and at length, far up upon its 
surface, where the red bank of a perpendicular cliff gave 





sharp relief, could be distinguished at their base the dash- - 


ing white-caps of the second series of rapids. Down from 
above they tumbled with a considerable fall that shatters 
them into spray, and then sweeping against the barrier of 
the cliff are first set back in a mighty eddy, and then whirled 
off at right angles down stream. The curve of the river 
shore on the hither side, makes a point which is faced by a 
huge granite rock, that affords as fine a cast as ever was vouch. 
safed to anglers, either into the tumult of foam onthe 
one side or the deep still water on the other. This isthe 
site of ‘‘Camp Alexander,” as an inscription chalked on 
the flat face of the rock and dated 1863, informs us. Paus- 
ing here to dine, we made a few unsuccessful casts and re- 
connoitered the neighborhood. Opposite and against the 
face of the cliff we could see atoms climbing, and at its 
foot descried what seemed to be a small two-masted saii- 
boat. We hardly appreciated the distance across this great 
bend of the river until we crossed and found the boat to be 
a large schooner freighted with supplies, and the mites 
that climbed, to be the employees of the surveying party 
who were engaged in packing tons of stuff across the port- 
age. Here we first began to realize the kind of toil in store 
for us, and we thought it no small task to carry our canoe 
and impediments four miles over this longest of all the 
portages to the navigable water beyond. But these brawny 
and stalworth voyageurs would pack upon their backs a 
barrel of flour, a cask of molasses, a box of tobacco, or a 
sack of pork that weighed near two hundred pounds 
pausing but once inthe whole distance to rest. With a 
broad ieather strap six inches wide that passed across their 
foreheads and supported their great weight behind, they 
would traverse hill and valley, now climbing an ascent that 
would be difficult without a load, and anon sliding down 
a descent equally steep and seldom missing a footing. Once 
after a rain, when the trail had become worn and slippery 
with much passing to and fro, Lamahbe missed step on the 
top of the hill wiiich sloped down to a brook, and impelled 
by the weight of his load, he never stopped until he slid 
feet foremost up to his neck in the brook. — All his necro- 
mancy couldn’t save him then. 


At the top of the dividing ridge we halted to camp for 
the night- It was already late, and the lowering clouds 
threatened a storm. These were not empty threats; for 
scarcely had we got the.tent into position, before a wind- 
gust came that flattened it tothe ground. The ridge was 
bare of trees and the wind had full sweep over it. This 
camp-site was chosen solely with a view to get rid of the 
flies which swarmed in the bottom, where there was 
both wood and running water. But it now served, 
besides, as an observatory for one of the grandest 
displays of celestial pyrotechnics ever witnessed. It 
commanded the entire circumvallation of hills ahd inter- 
vales, and as the darkness fell and the storm developed, 
the whole air became filled with sheeted lightning that 
flashed without cessation. The thunder rolled and rattled 
and snapped with the sharpness of a rifle crack. It seemed 
to be hitting all around. There was no time for the indul- 
gence of terror, for one occasion of alarm was instantly 
succeeded by another the whole night through. Meanwhile, 
the rain deluged the earth, and ran off in rivulets from our 
crest of high ground. Fortunately we had raised our tent 
before the rain came, and the good canvas was waterproof 
-to this severest of tests, keeping us dry until morning. But 
we went to bed almost supperless. Nevertheless, we slept 
soundly the greater part of the night, and when morning 
dawned the rain had passed, and the rear guard of leaden 

clouds was drifting away. 


Everything outside, was soaked. The Indians had turned 
the canoe over, as.was their wont, and crawling underneath, 
rolled themselves into a ball under. their blankets. They 
were now sleeping soundly. These children of nature had 
taken off their shoe-paeks and outer garments, as they al- 
ways do when they lie down; for the night, and these now 
lay outside of the’ shelter where they were exposed ali 
night to the rain. Each of the shoe-packs contained a 
quart of water, and their clothes seemed just out of the 
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are lousy, the risk was too great to permit a humanity 

which the fellows wouldn’t appreciate anyhow. 

The first thing now was tostart a fire and get the kettle 
to boiling; for we were nearly famished. Any one not skilled 
in woodcraft would have had to fare that morning on raw pork 
and ‘‘ hard tack,” which would have been ‘‘ hard lines” for 
supperless men. Every stick, tree, leaf and bunch of grass 
was water-soaked. The green standing timber would not 
burn, and the few charred logs that lay scattered about 
were rotten and soggy, and no wood was to be had. What 
could be done? Nothing more simple, when one knows how. 
The Indians traversed the ridge far and near, testing every 
stump and log with the but or the edge of their axe until 
they found a sound one at last. Then they split off the 
soaked outside, and from the inner wood got dry chips and 
splinters and larger fuel. Then they found some old pine 
knots among the low bushes that grew around. All these 
they gathered up and toted to camp. Meanwhile John had 
gone down to the timber in the bottom, and stripping off 
the bark of birch and maple trees in spots where a sort of 
knot or protuberance had formed upon the trunk, found 
dry bits of fungus or punk that burned like tinder. Climb- 
ing back again to high ground, he gathered wisps of long 
dead bunch-grass, and twisting them in his hands until he 
had wrung them as dry as possible, he lighted his punk 
with a match and placed it in the centre of the wisps of 
grass, (In the absence of matches, the punk might have 
been covered with powder and a spark flashed intoit from a 
flint as easily). Then he swung the branches vigorously 
until the fire of the smouldering punk and the air had kin- 
dled them into ablaze, and placed them under the dry 
splinters which had been laid in a little circle, Indian fash- 
ion. The rest of the experiment was easy, and the kettle 
soon began to sizzle, and the pork to splutter in the pan. 
A couple of trout were split and cut into sections, and this 

fare with the addition of some bread and pickles and a cup 
of condensed coffee made a comfortable breakfast. 

Blessed be Borden, who invented condensed coffee! Though 
enjoying much this delicious beverage, I have never taken 
the ordinary crude coffee into the woods. If it come in 
contact with tea or any other article, it imparts its flavor 
to it and thereby vitiates it. 


This is especially the case in damp weather, or when the 
“kit” gets wet. But with the condensed coffee, there can 
be no such liability or objection. One has only to lift the 
lid of the little tin can and dip out a teaspoonful into his 
cup of hot water, stir it a little, and lo! in a jiffy the cof- 
fee is made! And it is uniformly good too, not exposed 
to the caprices of accident, the ignorance of the cook, or 

-vitiated by the fraud of the grocer who mixes it with 

chicory and beans. With condensed coffee, condensed milk, 
dessicated meats and vegetables, preserved soup, and canned 
fish, lobsters, fruits and preserves, all packed in small space, 
who need starve in the woods in these days—provided he 
knows how to make a fire!) And how few self-styled sports- 
men nave ever acquired this art? 

And now after a hearty breakfast, behold us on our way 
over the remainder of the portage to the landing at the 
second lake, or widening of the river beyond. The paddles, 
the axe, the rods, and guns, are all lashed firmly to the 
cross-bars of the canoe, and the whole is lifted upon the 
shoulders of Jack and Lamahbe, who walk off with it toward 
the landing. Then the upright tent poles are taken down, 
the guy-loops are slipped off their pegs, the tent is rolled 
up snugly and tied with its own gear, and the strongest of 
the other Indians having adjusted his head-strap upon his 
forehead, raises it upon his back. This would seem to 
make a sufficient load, but,no; on the top thereof is swung a 
forty pound bag of fiour, and upon this a box of miscella- 
neous stuff, resting firmly upon the soft yielding box. 
Then with a frying pan in one hand and a kettle in the 
other, he is equipped and ready to proceed. Indian No. 2 
swings up the blankets and extra clothing in like fashion, 
places another box of stuff on top, and with both hands 
full, follows. What is left the gentlemen carry, and it is 
not without some conscientious compunctions that they 
watch the heavy laden plodding onward, while they go 
comparatively light, yet quite sufficiently burdened before 
the terminus is reached. For in such cases a pair of boots 
grows heavy at the end, and a gun or rifle increases to a 
small howitzer or carronade. On their way they meet de- 
tachments of the surveyor’s men marching in single file 
with their enormous weights, and wonder if the patrons of 
‘‘Butler’s Health Lift” will ever be able to stagger un- 
der such burdens over two miles of stump-and-rock-ob- 
structed path. 

Down at the landing is a little village of canvas tents, 
with great stacks of flour and purk, etc., piled up waiting 
transpurtation by boat over the lake to the next carry. 
Close at hand are ranges of rude tables with hemlock splits 
for benches capable of seating sixty men. There are huge 
fires burning. Over onea great pot swings, filled with 
bean soup, and in front of another is a large tin oven with 
many appetizing loaves of bread just browned. Strings of 
tin cups hang on trees; great fish are split and dressed, 
ready for frying. From one to the other of his numerous 
duties the cook passes constantly, and at noon the whole 
crew of sixty men will dine sumptuously. Day after day 
for week after week together, this toilsome work will go 
on unti] the last portage is passed, the last heavy back-load 
carried over, and the headquarters of the surveying ex- 
pedition far to the northward are reached. . 


wash-tub. However, when they had rubbed the sleep out 
of their eyes, they put them on with as much indifference 
as though they had been dry. Poor fellows! we might have 
given them a place under the canvas; but as ail Indians 


FOREST AND STREAM - 


In front of the camp is spread a beautiful lake, dotted 
with wooded islands. (This is called the lake of the five 
Isiands.”) A few rods distant, concealed by the interven- 
ing forest, the rapids are dashing with-a continuous roar. 
There is a path from the camp to the rapids well worn by 
men who have gone there to angle for the splendid trout of 
the Nepigon, seven of which have been known to furnish a 
breakfast for twenty-six brawny and stalwart vigorous men. 
Fain would we tarry bere to indulge our passion. Envi- 
ously we look upon tl e huge fish upon the grass before us. 
But we must goon again. At night where we shall camp 
we will have some glorious sport. John is busy now gum- 
ming the seams in his canoe to make it water-tight. He takes 
a blazing brand in one hand and passes it along the seams, 
melting the gum and applying it as he proceeds, just as a 
tin-roofer uses his soldering iron and solder. When he has 
finished, we will sing merrily ‘‘en avant encore. 

HAVELOCK. 


ANTICOSTI. 


































































engaged all morning in preparing the midday feast. With 
the help of rice, turnips, a few young carrots, and pota- 
toes, kindly supplied by Madam Gamache, he succeeded in 
producing an excellent pottage. Salmon cutlets, followed 
by fried trout, formed our second course, while a splendid 
black duck served as the piece de resistance. Our batter pud- 
ding, which had caused no little trouble and anxiety (the 
combined culinary knowledge of the Madam, Flanigan, and 
De Courcy having been called into requisition), resolutely 
refused to bake, and as we still had some regard for our 
digestion we handed it over to the youthful Gamache, who, 
to judge by the quickness with which it disappeared, was 
not troubled with such a disagreeable reminder. The even- 
ing closed in as dismally as the morning had begun, and as 
the rising wind swept round the house, dashing the rain 
heavily against the wirdow, we felt thankful we were not 
obliged to camp out on such a night, and making up our 
bed on the floor were soon sound asleep. 
































Not a trace of the storm was visible as wewalked down 
for a plunge in the river, which we found to have risen six 









ct or seven inches. . After an early breakfast we carried the 
THE JOURNAL OF A NAVAL OFFICER. | Canoe across the low neck of land separating the river from 
_ the bay, and seating ourselves in the bottom, with Gamache 






in the bow and Peter in the stern, commenced our ascent. 
The land on either side is low, dense woods reaching almost 
down to the water’s edge, which is fringed by thick borders 
of high bush cranberries, (Pahineauz). Occasionally, how- 
ever, the shores are clearer, and the hemlock, towering high 
above its diminutive neighbors, the juniper and the birch, 
testify to the richer properties of the soil, while the banks 
are bright with yellow and purple flowers. Here a spruce 
or pine, which has yielded to the storm, with half-bared 
roots, leans threateningly athwart the stream, ready to fall 
at the first approaching breeze; there a huge trunk, 
bleached by long exposure, and with astray gnarled arm 
projecting from the parent stem, lies across the channel 
and bars our further progress. Jumping out we lift the 
canoe over the prostrate monarch, and resuming our seats 
follow the mazy windings of the stream. Now we are 
shooting rapidly along a reach of dead water, where an oc- 
casional thrust of the pole propels us easily forward ; the 
next moment, as we round a bend of the stream, a long 
line of broken water lies before us—here leaping in smooth 
green volumes over a ledge or shelf, there rushing merrily 
on, forming countless wavelets as it dances over the rough, 
‘uneven rocks and stones, now foaming and sparkling in the 
sunlight, now sweeping with eddying, impetuous onset past 
some dark boulder, which rears its head above the surface 
as if to learn the cause ‘of all this uproar. At length, the 
obstacles being all surmounted, and a deeper channel 
gained, the river again rolls on calmly and sedately, as if 
ashamed at having been betrayed into such a temporary 
frolic. Amongst the many beauties of nature, assuredly 
there are few invested with such unflagging interest, or 
which afford matter for such pleasant study as a babbling 
mountain stream. Its ever-changing features of rugged, 
boisterous mirth—its deep, quiet periods—its varying 
moods, as now o’ershadowed by overhanging cliffs it flows 
in gloomy, forbidding stream—now laughing in the sun- 
beams it rushes heedlessly on—combine to render its con- 
templation more attractive than that of the most stupen- 
dous and, at first sight, more inviting works of nature. 
Its wayward humors afford an apt illustration, and in its 
fitful wanderings we almost fancy we can hear it whisper- 
ing of the constant vicissitudes and fickle fortunes that are 
common to humanity. The bend of the river consisting 
for the most pért of flat slabs of limestone, covered with a 
sort of fungus, poling was no easy task, and it required 
all the skill of our bow-man, as with a vigorous thrust of 
the pole, now on one side, now on the other, he avoided 
the rocks to stem the rapid current, and so gain any ground. 
A quick eye, good nerve, firm hand, and steady balance 
are indispensable to good poling. The Indian, as he stands 
up in the bow of the canoe, his knees slightly bent, and rest- 
ing lightly against the gunwale, has need of all in ascending 
orshooting a rapid. In the former case a considerable amount 
of vim must be imparted to each thrust of the pole in order to 
make headway, and if the river-bed be of any smooth, slip- 
pery substance, as in our case, the tendency of the pole to 
glide off becomes apparent, and no resistance being offered 
to the outlay of strength, the natural consequence is that 
with most men the pole would fall out of their hands while 
they would be capsized out of the boat. The Indians, 
however, from constant practice, seem to maintain their 
balance under any circumstances. On one occasion Hamil- 
ton had given asharp stroke, and, as the canoe shot for- 
ward, from some cause or other the pole snapped right in 
the middle, leaving about two feet in his hands. We ex- 
pected to see him tilted gracefully over the bow, but with 
the exception of a momentary surge, which he instantly 
recovered, he did not appear to feel the sudden check one 
bit. A quick eye is requisite to enable him to avoid the fre- 
quent rocks and stones which, lying only an inch or two 
below the surface, are sometimes barely seen till the canoe 
is almost upon them, when with a rapid stroke he sends the 
head of his boat in another direction, perhaps at once to be 
again met by a like impediment, and so bending in and out, 
now gaining a few yards, now receding for an instant till 
the proper channel is obtained, he slowly but steadily mas- 
ters the rapid. In descending or “‘shooting” a rapid the 
danger of being capsized is greater. True, no force is re- 
quired to urge the canoe down stream—the strength of the 
current does all that, often with a greater rapidity than 
could be desired—but as the frail bark gets into the full 
swing of thé stream, and is hurried on with incredible 
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REAKFAST time found the rain descending; ten 

o’clock came, and still it pattered with a persistency 
which gave but little hopes of its clearing off, and as Ga- 
mache told us it would be useless to fish the pool while it 
lasted, we reluctantly resigned ourselves to a wet day. 
Gamache had an ample fund of anecdote and fact. He 
seems a wonderfully intelligent man, and, in the course of 
a long conversation with him to-day, gave me much infor- 
mation about the island, of which, thanks to having lived 
there off and on for the last forty years, he can speak with 
some authority. The peaty barrens which, scattered 
through the country, embrace a large proportion of it, in 
his opinion only require draining to become valuable and 
prolific soil. As a proof of what may be done he men- 
tioned that about thirty years ago the keeper of the East 
Point Lighthouse turned his attention to a swampy barren 
in the rear of the building, and set to work to drain it. 
With the labor and means at his disposal the task occupied 
him nearly all summer, but the following year he was well 
repaid by & rich crop of potatoes, and the land thus re- 
claimed has ever since yielded large returns of potatoes, 
turnips, and cabbage without once requiring the aid of arti- 
ficial manure. 

The island slopes gradually from the high limestone cliffs 
which line the northern coast to the low wooded lands and 
barrens skirting the southern shore, and though probably 
none but the most hardy cereals would do well along either 
shore, yet the interlying plains and barrens sheltered from 
the piercing blasts that sweep the northern coast, and toa 
great extent protected from the saline moisture arising from 
the ocean, if properly drained would no doubt become very 
productive, and as these barrens have generally an incline 
towards the sea the drainage might be effected easily. The 
course of the river runs in a series of picturesque curves in 
a northeasterly direction, many small brooks furnishing 
their contributions (often no inconsiderable ones) to the main 
stream. The jnnction of these is generally marked by 
pretty islets, originally, no doubt, part of the main land, 
but now detached, and adding largely to the quiet beauty 
of the landscape. Potatoes put in.the ground in the mid- 
dle of June are fit for digging by the end of August or be- 
ginning of September. This year, by way of experiment, 
Gamache tried how tobacco would grow, and the result 
more than realized his expectations. The plant in his gar- 
den shows (after two months’ growth) leaves seventeen 
inches in length, and so pleased is he with the success of 
his trial that he is now preparing a considerable tract of 
land, which he purposes planting with tobacco next year. 
The most fertile soil is in the neighborhood of Jupiter river, 
where there is also some fine timber, juniper and spruce 
attaining a large size. Unfortunately, some forty years ago, 
a fire swept the centre of the island from East Point to be- 
vond Jupiter river, a distance of sixty miles, wasting in its 
course a strip of land averaging five miles in width. This 
tract now forms one vast central barren, whose swampy 
bottoms are covered with alders and other shrubs, and 
abound in berry-bearing plants, on which the bears come to 
feed in the autumn. The best month for shooting the lat- 
ter is May, when, after their long winter sleep, they are 
found prowling along the shores in search of. dead fish and 
a peculiar species of sea-weed cast up by the waves, both 
of which they greedily devour. Till the end of June they 
may be met with on the beach, but after the first pangs of 
hunger have been stayed they leave the cover of the woods 
more cautiously, and unless one follows the coast in a canoe 
(which they do not appear to mind) the chance of approach- 
ing one when seen is small. During August they frequent 
the barrens, and at this season (that of breeding) are ex- 
tremely savage, but the sportsman will have better oppor- 
tunities of finding them now than when on the sea-shore, 
and, from the comparatively open cover, there is less risk 
of their escaping. Strange to say, though trappers have 
tried time after time and year after year to trace them to 
their winter habitats, there is but one authentic record of a 
den having been discovered. In this instance a she bear 
and two cubs had availed themselves of the wide-spreading 
boughs of a spruce, which, bent down by the superincum- 
bent mass of snow, formed a dome around the trunk. 
The dinner was the event of this day, De Courcy being 
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swiftness, the Indian has more need than ever of his 
nerve. At one moment it seems as if nothing could keep 
her off yon threatening boulder that lies right ahead, and 
most certainly no human power could. Paradoxical as it 
may appear, the boulder itself provides a means of escape. 
From its smooth, rounded sides the foaming rush of water 
sweeps in eddying circles, and scarcely has the bow of your 
birch bark dipped into the seething vortex ere like an arrow 
it shoots off almost at a right angle. Borne onward by the 
resistless dash of turbulent waters, and gaining fresh im- 
petus, the canoe, like a self-willed racehorse, over whom 
his rider has lost all control, darts across the stream, and 
throwing all his strength into a quick forward stroke of 
his pole the bow-man holds hard, checks for a moment its 
wild impulse, and as the bow swings round to the required 
direction, stands ready to again stay her progress should oc- 
casion require—never once looking behind him, now and 
then giving a hasty instruction in his own language to his 
comrade in the stern, whose duty is to steer. 


The stream on which we floated, though lacking deep 
rolling billows, falls embedded in silvery spray, or any of 
those attributes which are essential to the full enjoyment of 
and thorough exhiliration attending canoe voyaging, was 
nevertheless, on a small scale, rich with that quiet charm 
and active life we often find absent in more imposing and 
grander flowing rivers. At length, after a couple of hours’ 
poling, varied occasionally by our having to wade and 
carry the canoe across some pebbly bar, we reached the 
salmon hole, and hauling our little craft (which leaked sadly 
from her rough journey up river) high and dry upon the 
bank we quickly put our fishing tackle together. In a few 
minutes I had a rise, and in the next cast hooked a small 
salmon, which I killed in twenty minutes. Though this 
was a good beginning, and I looked forward to a good day’s 
sport, yet I whipped the pool till my arms ached and only 
succeeded in, getting a couple of rises, in one of which I 
hooked a fish and after playing him more than a quarter of 
an hour had the misfortune tolose him. From a poolsome 
fifty yards above me De Courcy and Gamache were pulling 
out trout as fast as they could throw their fly in, and by 
noon had caught upwards of six dozen. Several ran from 
a half to two pounds, while two beauties weighed nearly 
three pounds each. We had been told that the fish took 
better in the Anticosti waters after a heavy rainfall, but our 
experience went to prove the reverse, as, with the exception 
of the few I rose in the early part of the day, the salmon 
lay motionless at the bottom of the pool. By sunset our 
show of trout amounted to ten dozen and four, and as it 
was useless to fish any longer, we launched the canoe and 
‘made tracks” for home. Our descent with the current was 
rapid, and the cheerful blaze of our camp fire soon wel- 
comed us back to warmth, dry clothes, and a comfortable 
dinner from the hands of our maitre de cuisine. The sal- 
mon we found to weigh nine pounds, and the two largest 
trout two pounds and ten ounces. 


When next we woke a gentle zephyr stirred the waters of 
the bay, and the clouds banking along the western sky pre- 
dicted that ere long we should have perhaps rather more 
wind than we cared about. Under the improved aspect of 
affairs we quickly packed our traps, and despatching break- 
fast began to ship our baggage in Gamache’s large fishing 
boat, which lay at moorings some two hundred yards dis- 
tant. Several trips of the canoe wére necessary, and by 
the time we had stowed everything away a smart breeze 
had sprung up from the northwest. Nothing could be bet- 
ter; with the wind in that quarter blowing over the land 
we should have % smooth sea, and would soon run down to 
Jupiter river. Taking leave of Madam Gamache and her 
son, who seemed very loth to be separated. from his father, 
evidently dreading the maternal sway, we paddled off in 
the canoe, and hoisting her in, slipped our moorings and 
with a flowing sheet stood out of the bay. On clearing the 
reefs, which extend seaward for upwards of a mile, we 
hauled up and ran along the coast, which, about nine miles 
east of Becscie river, assumes a somewhat bolder type, and 
we passed St. Mary’s Cliff, a steep range of conglomerate 
and sand, as near as we could judge about seventy feet in 
height. A beacon in the form of a wooden cross stands on 
the summit of the cliff, of very littie value for all practical 
purposes, I should imagine, as the ship that approached the 
island so close as to be able to discern the beacon might 
make up her mind to go quietly ashore. Some ten miles 
from St. Mary’s Cliffs the surface of the country is broken 
by pleasing undulations, and the eye, which has hitherto 
met with little but thick jungle and stunted timber, is agree- 
ably relieved by long stretches of natural clearings, covered 
with luxuriant ‘groves, which, lying in alternate hills and 
vales, follow the outlines of the coast, which here forms a 
picturesque inlet known as-St. Ann’s Cove. From what 
Gamache told us, the quality of the soil around this cove is 
rich, and the land admirably adapted for grazing. The 
capes and headlands we passed during the forenoon have, 
most of them, a little history of their own. Sometimes 
they derive their titles from a local incident ; occasionally 
from some beast or bird, for which the neighborhood was 
once noted. Too. often, however, their story is a tragic 
one. Gamache himself once bore a prominent part in the 
scene which has given to one of these capes the forbidding 
title of ‘‘Dead Man’s Point.” It happened thus :—Some 
twenty years ago, in company with a ‘‘pal,” he was travel- 
ling from Ellis Bay to Southwest Point. It was a cold, raw 


day late in November, and the season of navigation had 
already closed. Towards evening a few snow flakes began 
to fall, and the travellers pressed on, eager to reach a halt- 
ing place ere the storm should overtake them. They had 
walked far, and had tasted nothing since morning, but their 


























































their road at daylight. 


limbs. 


Suddenly one of them stumbles and falls. 


striving to draw him into their ghastly embrace. 


dead and quit the fatal spot. 


elements. 


had given the shipwrecked mariners christian burial. 


assistance, and they soon had a sufficient depth removed. 


The remainder of the ghastly work devolved upon Gamache 
alone, for though his comrade had reluctantly assisted at 


the grave digging he stoutly refused to touch the corpses. 


The snow already lined the graves, and formed ‘a winding 
sheet of spotless purity, while floating on the surf, and soft- 
ened by its roar, the report of the brig’s sails, flapping 
loudly with each successive bump of the vessel, sounded 
Lifting the bodies 
tenderly, one by one, Gamache laid each in its last resting 


like the far-off tolling of a funeral bell. 


place, and covering them reverently with sand and stones, 


to keep, if possible, the wild beasts away, he invoked a 
‘De Profundis” over their ashes, and, crossing himself 


thrice, bade adieu to the solemn burial ground. Though it 


was long past dusk, and the storm raged around them, yet 


the recollection of what they had just gone through made 


the wayfarers toil on through blinding snow and drifting 


sand, through tangled wood and running water, till, having 
placed several miles between themselves and the scene of 
their late adventure, they at length ventured to rest for the 
night. Their tramp had been a gloomy one, for scarcely a 
word was spoken. The nerves of each had been strung to 
highest tension, and their minds overwrought, the one by 
abject fear and the other by pity and a sort of undefined 
horror, and neither liked to be the first to break the chain 
of thought that bound his fellow’s tongue. Such was the 
occurrence that stamped the site of the catastrophe with 
the ill-omened: name of ‘‘Dead Man’s Point,” and to this 
day the traveller who knows the story (there are few who 
have lived any time upon the island that are not conversant 
with its every legend and tradition) passes it in the day time 
with a shudder, while woe betide him if he find himself in 
its vicinity at nightfall. Then, if report be true, grim 
spectres flit noiselessly and uneasily along the Point, jeal- 
ously guarding any encroachment upon their narrow do- 
main, and ready with menacing look and wild gesture to 
repel the foolhardy wanderer who would dispute the pas- 
sage. 


While we have been listening to Gamache’s tale the wind, 
which, on starting from Becscie river, had been northwest, 
has veered gradually around to west, and with a free sheet 
we are bowling merrily over the white crested waves. Un- 
fortunately, we had still some distance to go, and the rapidly 
rising sea, which with either a westerly or southwesterly 
wind gets up very quickly, soon warned us we should have 
to give up all hope of reaching Jupiter river that day. We 
ran on a few miles further, when being close to Otter river, 
where there is a snug and safe ‘anchorage for small vessels, 
Gamache determined to put in. His decision was not a mo- 
ment too soon. A few hundred yards to the eastward of 
the river a line of reefs, trending to the southwest for three- 
quarters of a mile, forms a breakwater, under whose lee 
small schooners may be sheltered from a westerly wind. 
In order to fetch the anchorage when standing in from the 
west it is necessary to pass over the outer edge of the bar, 
if we may so term it, and then round to. As we neared 
the land we began to experience the heavy rollers which 
marked the extremity of the land, and further in shore a 
long line of broken surf, which boiled and hissed as if in 
eager anticipation of its prey, was by no means a weleome 
sight. We were rapidly approaching the bar, and as the 
rollers following quickly on each other’s heels caught the 
boat, and the bow for an instant took a downward plunge, 





- hearts grew light, for beyond the bend of the shore they 
were fast rounding lay a sandy spit of land, and their jour- 
ney was at anend. Near the Point a stream of fresh water 
trickled down to the sea. Beside it they would light their 
camp fire, eat their frugal meal, and then, after a few hours 
of that rest they stood so much in need of, would continue 

They little dreamt of the welcome 

that awaited them at their would-be camping ground—a 

welcome which, staying alike their hunger and fatigue, 
would make them push on for many a mile through the 
darksome night ere they thought of resting their wearied 

As they neared the Point they perceived in the in- 

distinct twilight a brig, or rather the battered remains of 

one, lying on the reefs within a stone’s throw of the shore, 
and hastening forward, not knowing what surprise should 
greet them, the travellers toiled through the yielding sand. 

On regaining 

his feet and looking down to discover, if possible, the cause 

of his mishap, his horror may be imagined, for.there, half 
covered with the sand, lay a human figure, with glazed eye 
and outstretched arms, which, though stiff and stark, to 
the affrighted trapper appeared imbued with life, and only 

For an 

instant he stood rooted to the spot, and then, with a scream 

of terror, fled to the woods, leaving Gamache alone upon 
the beach. The latter, nothing daunted, and knowing that 

where there was one victim there would be more, made a 

careful search, and soon found two bodies lying face down- 

wards, just as they had fallen in the last struggle for life. 

By this time his ‘‘pal,” either ashamed of his cowardice, or 

perhaps tolerably reassured of safety, since the goblin from 

whose clutches he had escaped had not deigned to pursue 
him, had returned, and now urged him to abandon the 

The snow was falling thick 

and fast, and mingling with the drifting sand beat pitilessly 

against the trappers, who would fain have run up some 
rude shelter which might protect them from the fury of the 

Gamache, however, turned a deaf ear to all his 

comrade’s entreaties, and vowe@ he would not stir until he 

Pro- 

curing a piece of wood for a shovel, he then set to work to 

scoop out three holesin the sandy ground, and seeing it 
was useless to argue with him, his friend sullenly lent him 





speedily rising again as the wave passed underneath, the 
feeling was one of intense excitement. We had run in 
somewhat too far, and should have to cross the barina 
shoaler part than we 2ad intended. It was too late now to re- 
trace our steps, but as we were borne onwards by the ad- 
vancing rollers, which, mounting high above the stern 
threatened to engulf the boat, Gamache stood up, and we 
could see by the way in which he held the sheet, ready to 
let fly ata second’s notice, and the anxiety displayed in 
every feature, that he did not consider the attempt to be 
without danger. Another minute and we were on the reef, 
and could see the limestone slabs, apparently only a few 
inches under our keel. To touch we knew would be fatal, 
and we held our breath. At this critical juncture a massive 
roller, gathering immensity with each giant stride, came 
towering towards us. Hitherto our feeling had been one 
of excitement certainly, but one could hardly say of fear. 
Now, however, I must confess that for an instant, which in 
point of duration seemed like a century, I gazed with hor- 
ror on the approaching avalanche of water. Nearer and 
nearer it came, and when close behind us our only thought 
was that it must topple over, break and bury us in its mighty 
volume. We prepared to do—I didn’t know exactly what— 
for in such a sea human strength would have availed little ; 
but in place of an enemy the roller proved our friend. 
Speeding on it caught our frail boat in its grasp, and lifting 
it high on its friendly crest carried us safely over the bar 
and into comparatively smooth water. 

Hauling the sheet aft we now ran close in, and dropped 
anchor in some fourteen feet of water, within ten yards of 
the beach. The fact of there being an anchorage here at 
all is only known to the few hardy settlers, who, from being 
obliged to make frequent passages from one part of the 
coast to the other, are perforce constrained to make them- 
selves familiar with every configuration of the reefs: and 
any shelter they may afford, for they can never tell when 
the knowledge may stand them in good stead. For instance, 
this morning, had we not been aware of the anchorage at 
Otter river, we should have had three alternatives before us. 
The first and wisest would have been to put ashore at the 
nearest point on the first shift of wind. The second, to 
have run on to Jupiter river, in which case we should most 
likely have been pooped. The third, to have beached the 
boat in the surf when we could run no further, in which 
last alternative we should in all probability have been 
drowned. More than once this sheltered roadstead had 
saved Gamache from a watery grave, and it seems a pity 
that it is not more generally known. To lift the canoe gently 
out and send her ashore with the impedimenta was the work 
of a few minutes, and following with our rods and guns we 
lita fire on the shore, and after a pannikin of tea, very 
grateful after our cold sail, we set out for the river. 

Otter river, for some two hundred yards, runs nearly par- 
allel to the shore, from which it is completely hidden by 
an intervening bank of shingle and earth, covered with a 
scanty herbage. Near the mouth its width is about twenty 
yards, with a depth of water ranging from a few inches 
along the shore to two or three feet in the centre. With 
picturesque windings, and here and there branching off into 
narrow creeks, whose banks are lined with sedge and rush, 
the river has a course of some miles from the northeast. 
As we follow the left bank—now on a good gravelly beach, 
now picking our way over fallen timbers and through long 
waving reeds, we light upon a creek, and a few duck rising 
almost at our feet, before we have recovered from our sur- 
prise have gained the cover of the woods. Presently the 
stream expands into a wide reaching sheet of water, which 
deepens into inky pools, usually well stocked with salmon, 
and sweeping gracefully to the right the further course of 
the river appears lost to view. Wecatch yet another glimpse 
of .its ripple, where beyond a low muddy swamp (a favorite 
resort of duck) it flows between narrow banks of sombre 
pine. Though there were plenty of salmon in the river, I 
did not get a rise the whole day. Once or twice a fellow 
would make a dart at my fly, and after eyeing it in the most 
supercillious and provoking manner, as if undecided whether 
he should take it or not, would turn up his nose (I believe 
salmon have nasal organs) in contempt, and rejoin his breth- 
ren at the bottom of the pool. The fish had been in the 
river for the last two months and a half, and would soon be 
spawning, and this may probably have had something to 
do with their fastidiousness and sluggish behavior; but I 
also attribute my non-success to lack of proper flies. Fly 
fishing is so rarely practiced in Anticosti that when making 
up my hook I found it almost impossible to obtain any in- 
formation as to what flies were best suited to the rivers of 
the island, and had to trust to those generally used for the 
waters of the Labrador. These, however, as a rule, are too 
large, my experience showing that small flies—not much 
larger than those used for trout—are preferable. The mots 
killing fly I found tobe one with red head, pale green 
body, ribbed with gold tinsel, legs light brown, wings of 
partridge feather, and brick-red tail; another, equally 
good, was one with dark claret body, with silver twist, 
bright scarlet legs, wings of brown mottled turkey feather, 
with black tip, and forked tail of yellow and red; and, 
generally speaking, bright gaudy flies with small hook seem 
to be the favorites, 

Lrecot. W. Hutcueson Pos, R. M. L. 1 
[To be Continued. 



















































—We have just been told of a full grown male trout that 
was caught with his mouth full of trout spawn. How is 
this? Does the trout ‘‘ go back on” its paternity? If these 
fish destray their embryo progeny, what encouragement is 
there tofhope that the species will propagate and multiply? 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


REMEMBERED. 
——»-—__—___ 
( NLY a great green meadow, with an old oak tree m the hedge, 
Where the brambles were the first to ripen, the new was first to 
fledge 
Only a broad brown river that swept between willow ranks, 
Where the tansey tangled the bindweed fair that graced the sandy banks. 


Just the meadow, and the river, and a lane that joined the two, 

And a marsh where marigold glistened, by forget-me-not’s virgin bluc, 
With the purple for a background, and a lark that always sang, 

Till the bright keen air around it with the melody trilled and rang. 


It is thirty weary years ago. Through many a lovely scene, 
Throwgh many a fair and storied haunt my tired steps have been, 
Yet whenever from life and its lessons I turn, a suppliant guest, 
To the land where memory shrines for us beauty and joy and rest, 


I know the scent of the tansey, crushed ‘neath an eager tread, 
I know the note of the skylark as it soared from its lowly bed, 
I see the oak tree’s mighty boughs, I hear the willows shiver, 
I see the blue forget-me-nots that grew by the northern river. 


Fancies have failed and hopes have fled, and the prize but mocks the 
strife, 

Death and Sorrow with busy hands have altered the course of life, 

Bat as fair and fresh as when down its path the fearless footstep sprung, 

Is the meadow beside the broad brown stream I loved when all was 
young. 





LETTER FROM MOCKHORN ISLAND. 


—_»~——. 


Nortuampton, VaA., August 26, 187?. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM :— 

My last to you was from Hog Island, when I gave you 
some idea of the bay snipe and curlew shooting there. I 
have found the birds this season quite as plenty, and in as 
good condition, as in any previous year. The snipe were 
confined, as usual, to willets, yellow-legs, marlin, godwits, 
and sand pipers. The plover, I think, are getting scarce on 
the island, although, as you may see, I have killed one, and 
quite a rare specimen. Jake backs up my opinion as to 
their being scarce, and is loud in his denunciation of the 
‘‘white trash” on the main land, who make it a practice to 
destroy plover eggs. I recollect myself to have seen, some 
four years ago, on the Buena Vista plantation, in North- 
hampton, just opposite to Hog Island, bushels on bushels 
of plover and bay snipe eggs on the sands until the ground 
was almost white with them. Whites and negroes make 
regular egging parties, and sell the eggs in Norfolk for 
twenty-five cents a dozen, breaking in sheer wantonness 
what they cannot carry. What measures should be used 
to prevent this destruction of eggs I can scarcely suggest. 
If not discontinued it must ultimately destroy all wild-fowl 
breeding in this section. 

Jake having suggested my going to Mockhorn, an island 
about fourteen miles from-Hog Island, assuring me that I 
should find jack curlew there, we left Hog Island early on 
Monday in Jake’s boat, carrying our stools and provisions 
with us. It took us about four hours, owing to a contrary 
wind, before we made Mockhorn. This island is the long- 
est and largest of the group, and is quite picturesque in 
appearance, having a fine growth of red cedar, which is 
invaluable to the sportsman for the making of ‘‘blinds.” 
In fact, the island possesses so many charms that some 
years ago a number of Philadelphia and Baltimore gentle 
men made overtures for its purchase with the idea of con- 
verting it into a southern Long Branch. The beach isa 
magnificent one of hard sand, and on it roll the breakers of 


. the broad Atlantic ; on the bay side stretches the trees. I 


suppose the reason why these islands abound with sea fowl 
is because there is precisely found on them the two condi- 
tions necessary for the existence of the birds. Sea birds 
are no more fond of rough weather than are human beings. 
If onthe ocean side they can find the peculiar food best 


adapted to their wants, on the bay side, in stiller water, 


they have the shelter so necessary for their repose. 

Jake was exceedingly mysterious as to the exact point 
where he was to land me, and to my many inquiries was 
speechless, only replying by a placid grin. I am a fast 
friend of Jake’s, however, and my confidence in him is un- 
limited. He landed us at the northeast point on the Atlan- 
tic side. A long point of sand jutting out into the ocean, 
terminating in a high rock thirty feet in height, whitened 
with the dung of the sea-fowl. Jake quickly constructed a 
shelter of red cedar brush, as we were to pass the night 
there. The tide not being unfavorable we waited patiently 
until almost sundown, when we put out our stools. We 
had hardly got them planted when there appeared in the 
horizon the largest flock of sand pipersI ever saw. As 
they twirled in the sun, the light glancing on their wings, 
they looked as they whirled in spirals like a huge water 
spout. They made directly for our decoys. In addition to 
my Snyder Allen Thad my Pat Mullen, nine bore, thirty- 
six inch barrel. Jake and I were on our backs, the stools 
thirty yards from us, with the rock in the background, the 
great ocean being the limit to our picture. Jake piped and 
twittered most melodiously as down swept the birds with a 
noise that was almost dinning. They went to the stools 
beautifully, when I gave them the contents of both my 
guns, Jake’s gun missing fire from the caps having been 
wet. We picked up seventy-six birds. Iam almost ashamed 
to acknowledge having killed so many, but as they area 
migratory bird I trust it may not be considered in the light 

of an indiscriminate slaughter. Having provided Jake 
with some of my Eley caps, we waited for another flock. 
The tide now was almost full, and the wind going down 
with the setting sun, it was near twilight before any flying 
thing made its appearance, Then came a rather strange 
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flock composed of curlew, jack curlews, willets, and sickle- 
bills from the southward. As they passed the stools I was 
about firing, when a word from Jake stopped my finger on 
the trigger. ‘‘They will come back, sir,” he said, and so 
they did. They flew over us, and Jake and I rose on our 
knees and let them have it. One jack curlew fell completely 
in the blind, and the rest of the dead among the stools. We 
had several more shots at flocks composed of the same 
| mixed clements, and our bag was 135 sand pipers, twenty- 
two curlews, seven sickle bills, twenty-six willets, and five 
jack curlews. The jack is the prince of curlews. The 
largest one I measured by my India-rubber boots, and he 
reached quite to the top of it, and would weigh fully threc 
| anda half pounds. Jake then proposed supper, and whilst 
he was preparing a fine jack curlew as the piece de resistance 
I took a saunter on the beach. I sawa few stray ducks, 
quite early for the season, perhaps prognosticating a cold 
winter, and I was about returning to camp when I noticed 
| three black plover coming directly towards me from the 
northward: They flew well over me, all ina bunch. Quite 
a risky shot, but, although it was quite twilight, with a 
lucky shot from my Snyder Allen I brought down the mid- 
dle bird. He proved to be a very handsome specimen of 
| the black plover. He had very glossy black plumage on 
his back and wings, while on the ordinary plover the feath- 
ers are mottled. On my returning to Jake, the old man de- 
clared he had not seen a black $plover killed for quite a 
number of years. 

Jake’s birds were cooked to a turn, and shortly after 
supper, I listened to some of his stories—histories of 
grand times, when Virginia families kept retinues of ser- 
vants, and were lavish with their hospitality—all of which 
good old Jake said ‘“‘were done gone away long ago, sir, 
and never to come back no more.” No doubt they were 
quite interesting stories, but I found myself nodding, and 
was glad at an early hour to retire to the bed of cedar 
brush Jake had provided. It was cool enough during the 
night for me to find the fire quite comfortable. Next morn- 
ing Jake was anxious to show me a celebrated place, which 
the red-head duck resorts t@ later, and going there, leisurely 
walking along the beach, I killed a few marlin and dowitch. 

| The birds seemed quite scarce this particular morning. My 
| experience in regard to shooting all these bay birds is, that 
the wind should be blowing in shore and that there should 
be a full flood tide. By one o’clock Jake had me on board 
again, and after a pleasant sail he landed me on the main 
land, just below Taylor’s plantation, as the sun was going 
down, and I have barely light enough to write this, Jake 
promising me faithfully to carry it to Cherrystone to-night, 
if the tide suits, as he proposes to sell his birds there. 





Sincerely yours, C. B. 
meena 
THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
——+>—_—— 


ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. Y., heioiat’ 25, 1873. 
EpiToR ForEsT AND STREAM: 

There are a thousand or more of these beautiful islands, 
and as yet, thank heaven, the first strokeof the degraded 
advertiser’s brush has not desecrated their virgin purity. 
This is what pleases me most. After the barbarities of 
Newport, and the blasphemies of Niagara, it is inexpress- 
ably gratifying to think that one fair landscape is still unsul- 
lied by the liniment laureate and patent soap panegyrist. 

It isnow the fishing season, and abundance of sport can 
be had. A little late for remarkable catches of maskinonge 
and sturgeon, but still early enough for good success in the 
line of pickerel and bass. We trail with a spoon, the most 
attractive of baits; it will catch anything from a minnow 
to a Massachusetts gubernatorial candidate. Fishing 
induces philosophy. A manis born; a fish dies; each 
has a silver spoon in his mouth. Right here. is a beautiful 
moral, if I could only get ‘‘the hang” of it. Using this 
delusive snare, one is quite prepared, when he feels a ter- 
rific tug at the end of his hundred and sixty foot line, to 
haul in a whale or leviathan; at least a mammoth maskie 
nonge. In such cases it is as well to expect a cartload of 
seaweed, and you won’t be disappointed if you don’t have 
more than half a cartload. A boatman this summer caught 
a loon ‘‘on the dive,” with a spoon. He was not looking 
for any such fish, and the meeting on both sides was unex 
pected. Mutual explanations and apologies ensued. This 
is not the usual way to catch loons. In fact there is no 
usual way. When you bag a loon, you look upon it as a 
special Providence, and don’t expect a repetition of the 
miracle. A man who could make a living from loon hunt- 
ing might attain affluence by writing temperance songs for 
Congressmen. 

Some very fine pickerel, weighing from ten to fifteen 
pounds, are caught here nearly every day. The writer se- 
cured yesterday a fine bass of twelve and a quarter pounds. 
I make this reckless assertion with the disheartening con- 
viction that it will be doubted. But I believed it once my- 
self because the boatman said so. He said it was the largest 
of the season, and I subsequently found that other parties 
had also caught the largest of the season, frequently. The 
fisherman who does not get the largest bass of the season is 

either a very poor sportsman, or has an unreliable guide. 
The guides are not an unreliable class, however. Physi- 
cally they are models of strength and endurance; they will 
row all day without betraying a symptom of fatigue, or 
seeming to think themselves underpaid for’ their services, 
as boatmen and cooks, at the rate of three dollars a day. 
Our party were fortunate in possessing one who was a most 
efficient and obliging individual, and rejoicing withal ina 
fund of quaint and original humor. His name is Fred 
Edgeley, and I do not hesitate herewith to recommend him, 


that it may be an encouragement to all guides hereafter to 
merit equal approval from so ee and competent a 
critic as Forest AND STREAM. 


Across the river St. Lawrence is the Canadian shore. It is 
a favorite resort for many tourists, and wonderful are the tro- 
phies of the rod brought back by devoted anglers. Silk umbrel- 
las and kid gloves are frequently captured, and ona good day 
for fishing, I have seer a boatload of assorted liquors landed 
by a single sportsman. An honest old disciple of Izaak Wal- 
ton Owns a preserve in the Canadian waters wherein are 
specimens that would astound Agassiz or old Ichthyologos 
himself. He it was who brought over the boatload of speci- 
mens one dusky evening, and sold them by auction to sun- 
dry virtuosi on the pier. The favorite fish was labeled “‘O]d 
Tom;” and the simple old angler assured his customers: 
‘““Yez'll have to thravel many a moile to foinde a licker 
dat’ll whip dat.” He was an Irishman, and constitutionally 
averse to revenue laws. Nor was he without supporters of 
his anti-tariff principles. A corpulent gentleman fron 
Utica, who carried an umbrella turned inside out, with®a 
good deal of ostentation, and wore one trousers leg turned 
up, assured me that the country was going to perdition for 
want of free trade in —- fish. This gentleman was a living 
champion and example of the brain-producing-fish- diet 
theory. 

There will be good shooting here ina month or so, wild 
duck, geese, brant, &c. In the spring, I am told, there are 
myriads of such game. I think I will come up then and 
kill a myriad or two. 

J. J. Rocue. 


rs no ae 
STOCKING TROUT WATERS WITH BASS. 
—_——_»-———_ 
’ August 25th, 1873. 


Eprror oF FoREST AND STREAM: 

I am glad to see that ‘‘ Fred Mather,” in your issue of the 
14th, alludes to the beastly yellow perch as ‘‘ that predatory 
bunch of bones,” and congratulates California upon the loss 
of the specimens which Mr. Livingston Stone so fortunately 
lost in the Elkhorn river. 


While on the subject of introducing predatory fish into 
waters previously ‘‘ unvexed” with them, I would like to 
see a fair description in regard to pickerel and even black 
bass! 

I beg pardon of the latter fish for naming him with the 
pickerel, for I heartily wish every pickerel could be taken 
out of our waters, (and eaten up, if so desired; any way, so 
that he be destroyed.) But while conceding the value of 
the black bass as a game fish, Iam in great fear that our 
trout streams are destined eventually to be cleared out of 
their rightful spotted denizens by the more voracious bass. 
In many directions I hear of the introduction of these blaek 
bass into ofr ponds’ aiid streams, until it seems as ff amy 
effort to restock streams with trout would be anticipated 
by the placing of bass therein. Talk, as some anglers do, 
about the difference in habits of the two fish leading them 
to select different parts of the same stream; I know that 
black bass affect the same runs, rocks and hiding places as 
trout; they are as fond of swift water, and the same kind of 
rocky bottoms; and in time are sure to overpower, outnumber 
and eat the more slowly increasing and less predatory trout. 
The highest waters in the State of New York were injured 
by the Fish Commissioners placing black bass in Racquette 
lake two years ago. The water of that largest lake in the 
woods communicates with Racquette river, into which Cold 
river flows, which these same bass in time will surely 
pass through into Preston Ponds; and then what becomes 
of the efforts of the Club to preserve those lakes? 

I have fished in Cold river, and know what glorious trout 
it did furnish years ago, and I have been at Preston Ponds. 
They are, I think, the two most beautiful small sheets of 
water in the Adirondaeks, and are natural nurseries of trout; 
and most heartily do I wish good luck to the Club you men- 
tion as hiring the Ponds; but I doubt the success of any such 
venture, if our Fish Commissioners are to continue their 
zealous distribution of bullheads, suckers, perch, bass, any- 
thing that has fins and multiplies rapidly, and is desired 
by the short-sighted inhabitants on the banks of our streams, 
and especially our beautiful trout lakes of the Adirondacks. 

Please, Mr. Editor, do give the weight of your influence 
against this scattering of predatory fish (many of them in- 
ferior,) over our State. There are many lakes and streams 
now infested with pickerel and even poorer fish, which can 
be very advantggeously stocked with black bass. Good luck 
to all such efforts; all anglers are fond of black bass, whieh 
rise to a fly, as well as take a worm; but laws forbid that 
our trout streams should be destroyed and depopulated by 
the introduction of any other fish not now there. There 
are many brooks and ponds which only need restocking 
with trout to again afford good fishing, and I confidently 
expect that the science of pisciculture will furnish means of 
bringing about that desirable end before long. 

I am impelled to write this plea just now by some experi- 
ence lately obtained. I have been endeavoring to lease some 
brook or lake in the interior of our State, within 100 miles 
of New York, which once contained trout, and which could 
again be stocked with them. In many of the ponds I found 
black bass and perch already placed, (obtained from that 
conf—d—d ‘‘ State distributing-hatching house,”) and most 
of the streams connected with others in which the same fish 
had been placed. If farmers only knew it, they could ob- 
tain amuch larger price from clubs for leases of trout brooks 
and ponds, than for waters where only the inferior fish 
could be obtained. You know something of this as carried on 
on Long Island. Yours, PIscaTor, 
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THE SARATOGA REGATTA MANAGE- 
MENT. © 


—-- + ' 
EpIToR OF FoREST AND STREAM.— 


The forthcoming regattas are subjects now engrossing 
the attention of the ne men. First comes the Sara- 
Regatta, on September 11th and 

12th. We note that this regatta is very commonly called the 
‘‘National Amateur Regatta,” and the committee have 
actually advertised themselves under that title. This looks 
very much like a breach of good faith, if it is not a very 
stupid blunder, because we have the ‘* National Amateur. 
Regatta” to be held at Philadelphia, and which was pub- 


toga Regatta Association’s 


licly announced under that name as long back as Janu- 
ary. The management of the Saratoga Regatta could com 


mand success under their legitimate title without attempt- 
There is another 
reason why they should drop the ‘‘ National Amateur” as 
the name of their regatta. They have made a definition of an 
amateur which disagrees with the National rule, and men 
legitimately amateurs under the rule of the country are 
barred at Saratoga. Therefore we say it is not a National 
It issimply a local regatta open to all amateurs 
hy the committee should 
have seen fit to set up their opinion against that of the 
clubs forming the National Association is a matter which 
concerns themselves alone, but we think it betokens a re- 
markable want of judgment, or else the gentlemen forming 


ing to sail under borrowed colors. 


regatta. 
eligible under the local rule. 


the association have been played upon by interested parties, 


who, while studiousiy avoiding any appearance of ‘‘run- 
ing the machine,” have the most to say in the matter. This 


was especially noticeable in the first sievelike definition 


publicly announced by the committee, and any one con- 
nected with boating and conversant with the history of cer- 
tain prominent oarsmen could not fail to recognise the 
loophole through which they could come in, and many 
expressed their belief that this was done purposely. In the 
sculler’s race James O’Niel of Troy, was .talked of as the 


person to receive the most benefit from the local home rule. 


Now the rule is changed and we are glad of it, for the sake 


of the reputation of the Qualification Committee. In 


making races open toamateurs there must be no wire-pull- 
ing; make your rule, if you want one for yourself, plainly 
and without bias in favor of any particular men, and then 
curry it out to the letter, and you will command respect, if not 
success. Otherwise your regatta will be a fizzle, and the 


committee must be looked upon by all boating men ina 


most unenviable light. Before the prospectus or rules of 
the regatta were made public it was announced from semi- 


official quarters that we were to have a definition so plain 
and yet so simple that no difficulty could possibly arise; 


every one was to be satisfied with it, but above everything 
else the particular sop was that it was to be ‘‘more liberal 


than that adopted by the National Convention.” The liberal 
rule has been withdrawn, so we need not say anything beyond 
the preceeding remark about it. Of course it created sus- 
picion and distrust because of a certain vagueness, and as 
it cost just twenty dollars to find out who the committee 
would or would not allow to row under the rule, our clubs 
held off. ‘‘ Wedon’t know who will be allowed to row, 
and we don’t care about entering until they make a differ- 
ent rule.” Such was the oft expressed opinion.of the New 
York clubs. This has been set at rest very clearly by the 
latest ‘‘explanation” a@ la Philadelphia. (Why should a 
definition require an explanation?) The Saratoga dictum 
now is: ‘‘No person will be allowed to compete who has 
ever entered in an open regatta, or has rowed, or been will- 
ing to row for money since May Ist, 1872, or has trained or 
taught any person in rowing or athlet cs forany compen- 
sation whatever. Persens who gain or have gained a liveli- 
hood through a constant use of boats will not be permitted 
to row.” That our readers may understand exactly what 
change the Saratoga experts have seen proper to make 
from the standard rule, we give the National definition: 
‘*We define an amateur oarsman to be one who does not 
enter in an open competition; or for either a stake, public 
or admission money, or entrance fee; or eompete with or 
against a professional; or who has never taught, pursued or 
assisted in the pursuit of athletic exercises asa means of 
livelihood; or has not been employed in or about boats, or 
in manual labor on the water.” 
The alterations have been made evidently with an eye to 
avoid the use of a single word of the National definition 
and at the same time preserve its meaning in all but one 
clause, the previous entering in open races. The com- 
mittee deserve credit for their ingenuity, and their knowl- 
edge of the English language, but does it not look as if 
there was some animus at work? The twisting of words, 
the avoidance of terms of well known significance betrays 
some feeling lurking behind the scenes, which is too palpa- 
ble for the most careless to overlook. This is a matter to 
be regretted; the:e is no earthly reason why the Saratoga 
committee should by these picayune measures seek to de- 
story the efforts of those connected with the National Ama- 
teur Regatta. There is plenty of room for Saratoga to 
bring forward their programme without in any way setting 
themselves up ia self-constituted opposition to the Na- 
tional Association. If such. is their intention, they are 
throwing their time and money away, because all such ef- 
forts are futile, and even offering munificient prizes is not 
going to break up the National Regatta proper, at which 
possibly the prize may be of less value. We do not think 
the gentlemen connected with the Saratoga Association’ 
have any idea of doing what is wrong, or likely 
to injure any other body, but there is sufficient evi- 
dence on the face of their circulars to show that there is a 
controlling influence which should at once be set aside, or 
it will bring discredit upon the whole management. We 
wish the regatta entire success, and trust that it may prove 
an event in the year’s record, and it is for that reason that 
we thus plainly call the attention of the regatta committee 
to facts which are common talk with boating men, but 
which may possibly not reach their ears. The way to de- 
feat all these remarks is a plain one, and there is but one; 
no half way measures can prove of any service now. Gen- 
tlemen, you have made your rule; any deviation in its ex- 
ecution will be fatal to your future regatta prospects. It 
must be carried out to the letter or else it might as well 
be thrown overboard. We shall await with interest the 
decisions of the Qualification Committee in the cases of 
one or two whom we are led to believe will send in entries, 
AMATEUR. 


ee 

The travel to the Rocky Mountain region this scason is 
greater than at any time before. The weather has been 
even-tempered, not sultry at noon, and invariably cool at 


night. 


WINNINNISH FISHING ON THE SAG- 
UENAY. 


—_———— 


















































nenay. 


waters of Chicoutimi and Lake St. John. 


village. 
‘“OUINANISH ! OUINANISH ! OUINACANISHCH.” 


mon! Fresh water salmon! Much fresh water salmon.” 


native to scrub him in the Saguenay river. 


de vie pale et vieille, for medicinal purposes. 





eccentric milords, like Sir. G. 


@you call it—recently printed. 


pink —— color like that ofthe salmo. From Chicoutimi, 
the Hon. D. Price’s stream—JLe Ruisseau a Marse. At the 


some hard hearted mill owner—which so cruelly obstructs 
their course towards the quiet pools and aeirated waters 
above, in quest of spawning ground. I counted more than 
forty in fifteen minutes leaping frantically but unsuccess- 
fully, some eight or nine feet in the air and falling back on 
the dam, sometimes, on their back sometimes on their 
snout. I was longing for the strong arm of the law, to have 
these poor fellows righted in their super human efiorts to 
fulfil one of the first laws of nature, when lo! and behold, 
there appeared to me, amidst the fog and rain at Baie des 
Ha! Ha! the form divine of the Commissioner of Fisheries— 
clad in a long flowing oil skin mantle, reaching to his feet, 
encased in bright beef mocassins, wearing an ample wide- 
awake, with every possible variety of salmon fly, encirc- 
ling it like a diadem. Such, no doubt appeared to the 
youthful eyes of Telemachus, the majestic form and white 
beard of Thermosyris, High Priest of Apollo. For particu- 
lars vide Telemachus. I knew the fishes’ case was won and 
merely cast a glance to the spot where a few days previous, 
the salmon of Ruisseau a Marse had had the good sense to 
nibble at the hook baited by the Archbishop of Quebec, 
who it seems, is not only afisher of men. A lordly denizen 
of the pool, thanks.to Mr. Price, became the reward of his 
Grace’s piscatorial skill. Two of my friends were less 
lucky than his Grace, they hooked but failed to secure their 


fish. 
nian cena ehnncetten 


They must want to grumble about something in Calcutta 
when they complain of the temperature of a particular hot 
day in May last when the mercury only showed 106° in the 
shade. However, it can be warm in Calcutta. In 1854, on 
the 26th of May, in the fullsun glare, the ‘‘old prob” of 
that section recorded a gentle heat of 157° Farenheit. We 
have only to state that an alloy of 1 oz. zinc, 1 0z. solder, 4 
oz. Bismuth, and 1 oz. Cadmium melt at 155°. Candles melt 
at 112.% According to the books, Egypt had heretofore the 
highest temperature, which was 117°. 


























































U. GREGORY, Naval‘agent{at Quebec, encloses the 
¢ following spirited account of fishing on the Upper Sag- 
The season for taking ‘‘ Winninnish,” which is 
simply the Indian name for land-locked salmon, is about 
over, but the sketch will keep always. Steamers run from 
Montreal to Quebec, and thence sixty miles up the Saguenay 
river, where boats can be hired to proceed to the upper 
Canoes, guides, 
provisions, and lodgings can be obtained at Chicoutimi 


Such was the countersign, which on the ist August inst., 
admitted me amongst a merry squad of anglers—congrega- 
ted under the hospitable roof 6f squire Job. Dufour, at 
Chicoutimi, the head-quarters of the piscatorial world, in 
those waters. If you are particularly desirous of under- 
standing the scrap.of Micmac lingo prefixing this sketch 
here goes a free translation of the same: ‘‘Fresh water sal- 


You say, you would like to have a day’s good fishing in 
the Lower St Lawrence, and then try the neighborhood of 
Quebec; well then, first choose a suitable compagnon du voy- 
age, or make up a partie qurree of four.. Wait for the dog 
days, when the thermometer is in the nineties. An experi- 
enced angler I knew took innumerable precautions, to pro- 
tect his hide against the gnats, black flies, mosquitoes of 
Lake St. John—viz: 1st a vial of Culexifuge; 2nd, a box of 
black fly ointment; 3rd, a bar of ammoniacal soap,—on my 
enquiring whether the three were to be applied together, he 
said ‘‘ yes,” and that on his return he intended to engage a 


See that your larder is well provided. Put up in cham- 
paigne baskets covered with canvas, a fair allowance of dry 
sherry, Pale India ale—sound claret, add a magnum of eau- 
Pack up with 
care your rod, lines, single and double gut casting lines, &c., 
Before starting, see that your Remington is in prime order, 
lock, stock and barrel, and then securing guides of temper- 
ate habits, and light birch canoes, well provided with blank- 
ets, tarpaulins, camp utensils, launch your airy bark for the 
distant shores of Lake Kenogami, Lake Kenogamichich, 
La Relle Riviere which never freezes, La Riviere des Postes 
and finally, the tranquil waters of Lake St. John, which is 
sixty miles in length. Don’t be deluded with the idea that 
existence will be imposible unless you have a commissariat 
drawn by sixteen horses: leave these expensive luxuries to 
G.——,who has sixteen 
carts for his luggage, a pack of stag hounds to hunt the 
Barren Ground Caribou, and is quite unhappy unless soothed 
to sleep by the dulcet tones of a portable hand organ, as 
some pretend; but the knowing ones aver that devil a bit 
of music ever comes from it; that it has nothing in com- 
mon with a musical instrument: that in fact it is a—what 


When you have had a surfeit of fresh water salmon owin- 
anish—retrace your steps to Chicoutimi; expedite the noble 
game to your town friend—smoked or packed in ice. Ou- 
inanish is the fresh water salmon. It attains sometimes 
twenty-four inches, is delicious to eat, and second to the 
salmo salar only, in taste: its flesh is white instead of being 


the Union will convey you weekly to Grande Bay, and 
twenty minutes drive will land you on the pebbly beach of 


present moment it literally swarms with salmon, who spend 
morning, noon and night striving to ascend the mill dam of 


Che Hennel. 


The beagle is a very useful little doy for our junior friends, 
and is generally used to track rabbits. There are two kinds, 
the rough and the rabbit beadle; the former is supposed to 
have been crossed by the terrier, and his bark is rather that 
of the terrier, than the musical intonation of the beagle. 
The rabbit beagle is the smallest of the species, delicate in 
form, good nose, and swift of foot. Beagles do not trust to 
their speed entirely for killing game, but to their exquisite- 
ness of nose, tracing it through all its windings with the 
greatest accuracy. The beagle will puzzle an hour on one 
spot rather than leave the seent; the slower he goes the less 
likely will he be to overrun the scent, and will kill the game 
sooner. The hare or rabbit generally Gescribes a circle as 
he runs, large or small, according to his strength, and the 
openness of the country. Among enclosures where there is 
much cover and sheep-stains, it is a constant puzzle to fox 
hounds. Yetthe beagle, being able to endure great fatigue, 
will invariably kill his game, if the day be long enough. 
There are several good strains in this country, at Morris- 
town, New Jersey; Milford, Pike Co., Pa.; and in Guernsey 
Co., Ohio. Some members of the Dean Richmond Club, 
of Batavia, have the purest breeds. 


—_~—— 

Brain WeErcHT IN Docs.—Professor B. G. Wilder has 
been prosecuting some most interesting studies on the brain 
of dogs. He states from the result of numerous experi- 
ments, that domestic dogs have all more complexity of fis- 
sures than the feral canide, (fox, wolf and weasel.) <A table 
of weight of brain of dogs and its ratio in thousands to the 
whole body, compiled by Mr. Wilder, is very curious, the 
difference between the brain of a little black and tan terrier 
and a Newfoundland dog being prodigious, when compared 


with the weight of their respective bodies. 


Weight of brains 
in grammes. 
033 


Ratio of weight of 
body in thousande. 
English terrier... . 7 028 
Newfoundland. ... -120 .008 
inanimate 


Not MEMBERS OF TEMPERANCE.—At Peoria, IIl., a dog, 
probably an animal of German descent, has has had delirium 
tremens, from indulging in over potations of lager. That a 
monkey can get royally drunk is a positive fact. He takes 
his liquor too, not under compulsion, but as if he liked it, 
which we suppose adds another link to the Darwinian 
ehain. We have known spirits to be usec quite advantage- 
ously in taming animals. Ifa moose is given rum and 
molasses, he will in time acquire a certain amount of famil- 
iarity with the person who administers thé dose. 

—_——_>—_——_ 

Can DoGs IMPART INTELLIGENCE TO ONE ANOTHER ?— W ith 
regard to dogs communicating intelligence to one another, 
I may mention that I have often observed them doing so. 
According to my experiencé, dogs must be much above the 
average in intelligence, and the gesture they invariably 
employ is a contact of heads with a motion between a rub 
pe a butt. It is quite different from anything that occurs 
in play, and is always followed by some definite course of 
action. One example will suffice. A Skye terrier (not 
exactly pure) was asleep in the room where I was, while his 
son lay upon a wall which separates the lawn from the high 
road. The young dog, when alone, would never attack a 
strange one, but was a keen fighter when in company with 
his father. Upon the present occasion a large mongrel 
passed along the road, and, shortly afterwards, the old do 
awoke and went sleepily down stairs. When he eal 
upon the onan son ran up to him and made the sign 
just described. His whole manner immediately altered 
to that of high animation, and, clearing the wall together, 
the two animals ran down the road as terriers only can 
when pursuing an enemy. I watched them for a mile and 
a half, within which distance their speed never abated, 
although the object of their pursuit had not from the first 


been in sight.—Nature. 
———_~>——-— 


A Fient witn Doas.—There is quite a terrible account 
of a peddler in Michigan, who was attacked by three dogs 
last week. Armed only with a stick, pulled from a fence, 
it was all the man could do to save his life. He killed one 
dog, put out the eyes of another, when the third beat a re- 
treat. The dogs inflicted no less than forty-five distinct 
and separate bites on the man, Two Pomeranian hounds, 
he thinks, would kill any man, unless he was armed with 
something better than a stick. 


—_——_>——— 
The following challenge emanates from Maryland: 


A CHALLENGE TO OWNERS OF Fox Hounps at Home AND ABROAD.— 
Prince George’s huntsmen will run any county in the United ‘tates; or 
Prince George’s, Charles, Anne Arundel, and St. Mary’s counties com- 
bined challenge the world. Packs to consist of not less than forty-seven 
nor mor more than fifty-two hounds each; hunting fields to be selected 
within one hundred miles of Washington, Louis ie, Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, Brighton, England; Edinburgh, Scotland; and Killarney, 
Ireland. 

We solicit correspondence on the subject, with the view of a:ranging 
the terms, location of fields, &c. 

We call the special attention of Huden T. Trigg, Esc., of Kentucky, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, of England, to the above. Address 


8. T. Sorr 
Wiurrep Marsratr, 
Bens. Il’. Cross, 


Suitland, Prince George’s county, Md. 





—The Chinese grog shop, frequented by the European 
and American sailor, must have on tap the most fearful 
fluid in the world. Vice-Admiral Shadwell, of the English 
navy, and our own Admiral Jenkins declare the compound 
sold to be made of native samshu, kerosene, tobacco, bang, 
and sulphuric acid, and that one bottle of it is sufficiently 
strong to make a ship’s company drunk. Its price is only a 
shilling, and it can be bought wholesale for about nine shil 
lings a dozen, and is said to be a cheap and eifective blister 
for horses. . 

—London policemen—9,000 men—patrol day and night 
7,000 miles of street. The exact number of known offend- 
ers in London amounts to 78,203, 

—A returned summer tourist has made the discovery that 
‘rural simplicity” bled him about seventy-five per cent 
more than ‘“‘ city rascality.” 








Satural History. 


——»-—_—_—_—. 


THE IRISH SUN FISH. 


—_——_@——. . 
N a recent issue of the New York Sun, notice was taken 
of five fishermen who were drowned off the Irish coast 
by the struggles of a Sun-fish, which the men were endeavor- 
ing to capture. 

An interesting discussion arose in Ireland between Mr. 
Brady, the Irish Inspector of Fisheries, in regard to the 
size and character of the fish. -The English and Irish in- 
spectors describe different kinds of fish, though both bore 
the same name. 

The Sun-fish spoken of by Mr. Brady, is the Selache maz- 
ima or Basking Shark, which reaches a length of thirty or 
forty feet, and is the largest species of fish proper that 
swims in the sea. It exceeds the Tunny and the Sword-fish, 
and were it as ferocious as the White Shark, it would be 
the terror of the ocean. Luckily it never devours animals 
of any size and has never been known to attack man. This 
Shark lives in the northern Atlantic and its capture is re- 
gularly undertaken by the hardy Icelanders for the oil that 
is contained in the liver. It isa sluggish monster and can 
be easily approached by a harpooner. They wander down 
as far as Portugal on the European coasts, and as far as 
New York along the shores of America. On account of 
its size no good figure of it has ever been taken. 

The Sun-fish that Mr. Walpole, the Irish Inspector means, 
was the Cephahlus or Orthagoriscus Mola, a remarkable fish 
also, looking like a huge head only, tailless and covered 
with a tough leathery hide beset with prickles, and belonging 
to the order of Plectognaths or solid jawed-fish, to which the 
well known Puffer, Swell or Baloon-fish also belongs. This 
fish basks sometimes apparently asleep on the sea and is 


hundred pounds. It is also called a Sun-fish, and some- 
times Moon-fish or Head-fish. 

If a positive scientific name, no matter how old, were 
always added to the popular name of an animal when it is 
noticed, much confusion would be avoided. 

—__—6 

Do Snakes SwaLLow THEIR YounG?— This curious 
question, ‘‘do snakes swallow their young?” is old, and 
first scientifically discovered in 1789, has we think been 
at last fully answered by Prof. J. Brown Goode of Middle- 
town University. Wisely availing himself of the columns 
of the American Agriculturist, he inserted a note in that pa- 
per asking for replies on this subject, and had no less than 
ninety-six answers. Of these fifty-six persons had seen the 
young enter the mother snake’s mouth, and in nineteen 
cases, the parent snake had been known to call her young to 
her; for the purpose of being stored away, save that instead of 
clucking like the hen, the ‘snake hissed, we suppose, how- 
ever, inaquiet gentle way. That the scaly lizard is given 
too, to this strange habit, seems no longer doubtful. The 
category of snakes who have this peculiar habit is very 
large, including the mocassin, viper, the garter snake, and 
rattle snake, and it is quite probable that this habit extends 
through most of the genera. It yet remains to be shown 
whether this custom is shared by the egg-laying snakes. 

el 

A Most DestrasLeE FisH.—In reading a book about 
the Rio Dagua, published in New Grenada in 1826, which 
pretends to be thoroughly posted on all matters icthyolo- 
gical I read as follows: ‘‘This river has in it a very curi- 
ous fish, called chalua. It has no scales. The head is like 
a frog, and in fact it resembles one all over. Its flesh is 
delicious. In its belly gold may be found, and frequently 
quit: a number of precious stones. The ncgroes spend 
much of their time in trying to catchthem. I have known 
a fortune made by a lucky person catching one!” Whence 
comes this legend? Pliny tells us that in India there were 
gold mines worked entirely by ants.—Sarrray’s TRAVELS. 
—Tour du Moni: 

Ler 

Porson iN Mo.usxks.—Mr. W. North Rice has been 

making a series of experiments on the best methods of pre- 


often caught near our shores, reaching a weight of several | 
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aromatic spirits of ammonia, and the hand and arm 
well rubbed with the same; hot whiskey and water was 
given every ten minutes, and then the hand and arm were 
enveloped in hot flannels well sprinkled with oil and am- 
monia, and a mixture containing aromatic spirits of 
ammonia and chloric ether, to be taken every one or two 
hours, with hot brandy and water, was administered at 
intervals (because they had no whiskey, and being Sunday, 
could not get any.) July 7.—Nine a. m.: Hand and arm 
still more swollen, of a dark livid hue and extending; still 
comatose and relapsing immediately into the same state 
after being roused. Three p. m.: Arm and hands tense, 
with large blebs around the bitten part. Two. incisions 
were made, one in the swollen finger letting out a quantity 
of yellowish serum, and one on the back of the hand. 
Warm poultices were constantly applied and the remedies 
continued. Ten p. m.: much the same. July 8.—Nine a. 
m.: The lividity of hand and arm extending into the axilla 
across the chest and back, and particularly down the right 
side. Three p. m.: The child now quite unconscious, not 
to be roused; tossing about the bed and extremely restless; 
screaming every now and then; pupils much dilated. Ten 
B m.: The mother said the child had been much convulsed. 

ulphuric ether was given, and the child being now much 
convulsed, at the suggestion of a friend some bromide of 
potassium was added; the bowels not having been opened 
since the accident, an enema of soap-and-water. July 9.— 
A very bad restless night; injection repeated with castor 
oil. Three p. m.: Bowels acted twice. Still unconscious. 
Hot whiskey-and-water and beef-tea and milk given. Ten 
p. m.: Pulse more distinct and a little firmer: the face 
flushed, and the extremities certainly warmer. July 10.— 
Nine p. m.: Hada much better night, slept for three hours, 
and was conscious, answering questions readily, although 
looking about him with a startled look. Since then the 
child progressed most rapidly and satisfactorily, excepting 
that his hand was still much swollen, but discharged freely: 
the dark livid hue of the skin down the right side, and 
especially over the left lobe of the liver, still remaining. Is 
almost well, his appetite is good, and wishes to run about; 
this, however, for the present, has been forbidden.” 

Mr. Buckland speaks highly of Dr. Bennett’s treatment. 
His theory of the action of snake poison, is similar to that 
of Dr. 8. W. Mitchell’s, of Philadelphia. They think that 
the blood copuscles separate from one another, something 
like the action of a rennet on milk, and the vital pumping 
action of the heart ceases. Mr. Buckland recommends 
steaming the arm with water mixed with ammonia. He 
prefers champagne as a stimulant, instead of brandy or 
whiskey as being quicker to act. That an adder or viper 
bite will kill, is shown by a recent extract from the French 


papers, Joseph Wagner, a snake charmer in Paris, having 
died in the very short time of two hours, after having been 
bitten in the tongue by a viper. The Forest anD STREAM 
will be very glad to receive all information on the subject 
of treatment for snake bites. 





einai i 
PaLEozoic FisHES FROM Onto.-— Atthe meeting of the 


American Association held, in Portland, Prof. J. 8. New- 
berry, of Columbia College, New York, exibited some 
beautifully preserved fossil fishes from the Devonian and 
carboniferous rocks of Ohio. Among them was a jaw 
eighteen inches long, and very massive, which belonged to 
a great bucklered fish called by him dinicthys, or terrible 
fish, which resembled the coccosteus of the 
red sandstone, but was a hundred times as large. The 
specimen exhibited was the jaw of anew species of this 
genus, in which the jaws shut over each other like the 
blades of shears. This came from the Huron Shali, Lor- 
ain county, Ohio. 


uropean old 


Dr. Newberry also exhibited a series of exquisitely pre- 


served small-scaled fishes from the cannel coal of Ohio. 


In describing the formations which contain these fossil 


fishes, Dr. Newberry said: ‘‘ That the sediment of the lower 
Silurian sea contained no fish remains, but of all the classes 
o. invertebrate animals in ehundance. The rulers of this 
sea were gigantic cuttle-fishec, of which the shells are now 
called orthoceras. 


In the upper Silurian sea, fishes existed in Europe, but 


none have yet been found in the sediment of this sea in 
America. When the waters of the upper Silurian sea were 
withdrawn into the basins which have always been ocean, 
perhaps a million of years elapsed before they came back to 
the Devonian sea. i 

them of large size, clad in scale and plate armor, and pro- 
vided with formidable jaws and teeth. These plated fishes 
were the rulers of the Devonian sea. 


n that sea were hosts of fishes, many of 


In the sea of the carboniferous age, sharks were the 





largest and most powerful of fishes, and were the tyrants of 
the ocean, as now. In the bays, lakes, and rivers of the 
carboniferous continent were many small scaled ganoids, 
like those exhibited. The garpike is the modern represen- 


tative of these.” 
—__ 


Fully $100,000 having been subscribed by private individ- 
uals in New York for the establishing of a Museum of 
Natural History in Central Park, this handsome amount 
was further supplemented by $500,000 appropriated by 
the authorities, towards the common end of erecting a 
suitable fire-proof edifice, and the Department of Parks 


serving molusks, and at the same time to find a means of 
keeping the animals in a state of expansion, so as to obtain 
specimens exhibiting somewhat of a life-like aspect. Prussic 
acid, chloral, and morphia conium were tried on them. Di- 
luted prussic acid had little effect; one specimen immersed 
in diluted prussic acid on a Friday, was lively on Tuesday. 
A heavy dose of woorara had no appreciable effect; chloral 
had however an immediate action. The result of the ex- 
periments proved that in almost all the cases poisons had a 
contractile effect on molusks. 


pete 
BITE OF AN ADDER. was authorized to set apart from the public lands a loca- 
plaiivctmeaine tion. In accordance with this law Manhattan Square will 


be used for this purpose. The plan very wisely will be 
one which will permit of future additions. The great 
object in the plan of the museum will be to allow the public 
full room for the examination of the collections, and at the 
same time to afford the student an opportunity of prosecu- 
ting his studies. The famouscollection of birds belonging to 
Verroux, of Paris, has been partially purchased, together 
with that belonging to Prince Maximilian of Neuwield. 
These two collections are of the most comprehensive charac- 
ter, and particularly rich in South American birds. Most 
liberal donations have been made of shells, corals and min- 
erals, and it has received as one gift a collection of 200,000 
insects. $275,000 is quitea small estimate to-day, of the 
whole collection. It is hoped that the building will be com- 
—- in 1874, and that in 1875 it will be opened to the 
public. 


late number of the Lancet contains some interesting 
details of the treatment of a child bitten by an adder:— 
“On July 6, G. L-——, a little boy four years of age, was 
walking about seven p. m., with his father and mother. 
He loitered behind to look after a bird’s nest, when he was 
bitten on the first phalanx of the second finger of the right 
hand. The father on examining it, found it to be bleeding 
from two points pretty freely, but took little notice. Ina 
few minutes the finger and hand began to swell rapidly and 
turn black. . The child however became rapidly worse, and 
about ten p. m. he was brought to Dr. mett’s house. 
On asking .particulars the Doctor was told the child had 
been ‘venomed’ in his hand, but how they did not know. 
On inspection the hand and arm were found to be much 
swollen, of a dark livid hue; pulse almost imperceptible; 
pupils. very much contracted; extremities perfectly cold; 
a clammy perspiration upon the lips and forehead; coma- 
tosed but easily roused. The bitten finger was soaked in 








In Kansas, last week, there was a herd of buffaloes that 
took three hours to pass a given point,.and strange to say 
nobody was destroying them either. 





THE DINGO. 


N Australia, a country particularly characterized by a 
I total absence of all large quadrupeds, the kangaroo ex- 
cepted, the dingo ‘is a notable animal, and perhaps the most 
perfect type of the original dog known. The dingo is 
a sprightly creature, about the size of the ordinary lurch- 
er, twenty inches to two feet high, and about three feet 
from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail. The body 
is moderately thick, with head tapering, muzzle pointed, 
and ears short and erect. The tail, which when not irrita- 
ted, is either carried horizontally or erect, is bushy, some- 
what resembling that of a fox, from which animal’s appen- 
dage in question, it differs only in not having the bushy 
hair all around. When irritated or about to attack its prey, 
its tail is generally lowered. In color it is either a reddish 
yellow, or black and tawny. The yellow, however, ap- 
pears to be the most common variety. His face possesses 
less of that sly, mistrustful and treacherous expression which 
is so charcteristic in that of the wolf, and his manners dis- 

lay less repugnance to meet the advances of mankind, 

he black or rather black-and-tan variety is smaller than 
the yellow, and seems to be one step nearer to the domestic 
animal. Their habits, however, are much alike, and their 
main characteristics are excessive fierceness and daring, 
accompanied by a considerable amount of cunning. Like 
wolves they usually hunt in packs, and often commit great 
havoc among the flocks of the settlers. They are said to be 
very tenacious of life, and an account said to be well au- 
thenticated, of a dingo which was found still alive, having 
crawled under a bush to protect its skinless body from the 
sun, four hours after it was shot and skinned, would seem 
to show that the animal was possessed of that charac- 
teristic to such an extreme degree that the story of the 
dog that was turned inside out, and then tnrned back again, 
and lived for several years after without experiencing any 
ill effects from the operation, would seem to be quite 
possible; doubtless the animal was a dingo! Attempts 
are occasionally made by the colonists to domesticate this 
animal, but success has only been partial; they have a 
propensity to destroy any animal they can master, and at 
the first opportunity generally make for the bush. One 
brought to this country, and said to be tame, immediately 
on being let loose made a desperate attack on a donkey, 
which it bit and tore in a most savage manner. One about 
forty years since got loose one night and did considerable 
damage amongst some sheep in the neighborhood of Dublin. 
To persons visiting the dingo in the day time he usually 
appears harmless and playful. The yellow dingo, however, 
in the Irish Zoological Gardens is said to be rather a wicked 
fellow to strangers. He dislikes the crowd and will not 
permit anyone to make free with him if many persons are 
present. When angry, he does not growl nor show his 
teeth like the dog, but lowers his tail and licks his lips, 
while his hair stands erect from his head to his stern; his 
ears are thrown back and his whole countenance assumes 
au expression of distrust not to be mistaken. When pleased 
he whines, utters a sort of a bark, jumps and frisks about, 
fawns and displays all the marks of genuine canine 
delight. When good humored heisa dog; when vexed 
he is a wolf. In New Zealand and Society Islands js a breed 
of dogs somewhat resembling the dingo; in fact some 
naturalists consider them descendents of the latter, from 
which, however, they differ in having much larger heads 
and shorter tails; their eyes are extremely small and their 
coat long; and their food principally consists of fish and 
fruit. Frequent attempts have been made to cross the din- 
go with the wolf, but as far as can be ascertained they have 
been unsuccessful. The former, however, as well as the 
latter, have been crossed with the domestic dog, and in 
Australia, the produce of the dingo and dog crossed can be 
met with frequently.—Land and Water. 
ote 


Tue Octorus.—Mr. Henry Lee, the most pleasant contri- 
butor to the Land and Water, is studying the octopus a 
fond. The octopus at Brighton has been spawning, and 
is nursing her eggs. Old statements of her not feeding du- 
ring her period of incubation, Mr. Lee couisiders as incor- 
rect. In the tank where the female octopus dwells are 
seen others of the same species and they consume 
twenty-five crabs per diem. he octopus has no need 
to go around roaming for food. With one or more 
of her arms she sucks fast hold of her rock, and the remain 
ing arms are ever in search of what they may devour, and 
sad is the fate of any crab within her reach. Instantly the 
crab is seized, and too fondly clasped to her bosom, for he is 
ground to pieces. The female octopus sometimes turns the 
mouth of her syphon-like tube, as a fireman does the 
nozzle of his hose pipe, and lets on a jet of water on her 
eggs. The ees of the sepia are grape-like in form, and 
mature rapidly. Soon after emerging from its shell, the 
little octopi, hardly a minute old, will eject their milix- 
like fluid over the fingers which try to catch them. Mr. 
Lee who has been attentively watching all the movements 
of the octopus, states that ‘‘its action when seizing prey, 
is very like that of a cat pouncing on a mouse, and hold- 
ing it down beneath its paws. The movement is as sudden, 
the scuffle as brief, and the escape of the prisoner even less 
probable. The fate of the crab is not really more terrible 
than that of the mouse, or of a minnow swallowed by a 
perch; but there is a repulsiveness about the color, form, 
and attitudes of the octopus, which invest it with a kind of 
tragical terror. 











TATTERSALL’s.—Tattersall’s is the clearing house of the 
Turf. It is to the Ring what the Clearing House is to 
bankers, what the Stock Exchange is to brokers and men 
of business; and standing, like the Stock Exchange, beyond 
the pale of the law, it is governed by a committee of its 
own nomination, possessing the double powers of a court 
of law and a court of honor. Like the Stock Exchange 
too, Tattersall’s has its Bulls and Bears, its millionaires an 
its ‘‘legs,” its plungers and its defaulters. It, has more- 
over, its days of business and its settling days; and it may 
be added that Tattersall’s, like the Stock Sashonen: is, in 
its present form, and on its present scale, an organized de- 
velopment of one of the characteristic traits of the age, a 
trait which is as strongly marked in the city clerk who 
dabbles in stocks on a sa of £300 a year, as in the noble 
who throws away an income of £300,000 a year by making 
a book on a stable of yearlings. Tattereall's, is, with the 
Stock Ex the only place in London where a womau 
has never yet been seen.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 





Natural lemonade from the acid springs at the geysers is 
sold in San Francisco... ee 
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THE 12TH OF AUGUST IN ENGLAND. 


—_~>—_——- 


' 


66 ARK! there is the sound of the first shot of the 

season, and we see in the distance the smoke 
wreathe up above the heads of one of the other parties that 
had already reached their ground. Other reports followed 


in quick succession, and as we pushed on to Penyghent 


our dogs fetching long circles through the heath before us, 
we heard both squads blazing away vigorously. We had 
but just reached the foot of the mountain where our keepers 
promised that we should find game, when my dog Jack, a 
superb white and liver-colored pointer, with a skin soft and 
smooth as velvet, and showing the delicate tracing of each 
He was distant perhaps 
fifty yards when he made his sudden halt, and there he 
stood, motionless as a statue, his neck slightly curved, his 
nostrils inhaling with tremulous delight the tainted breeze, 
his tail stretched out stiffly towards us, and the off fore-paw 


cord and vein, made a dead point. 


slightly suspended in the air. Springing over the intervenin 
space as rapidly as the rough nature of the ground (studde 


with knolls of heath and pools of water, into one of which 
I stumbled over my knees) would permit, I soon found 
I urged 
He crouched 
I repeated 
the admonition, and he once more moved forward, more 
rapidly, but noiselessly as ever, his belly almost touching 
the ground, and his whole body quivering with excitement. 
The game is almost under the muzzle of my gun, but still I 
can see nothing, when suddenly up springs an old bird, a pa- 
triarch of the moors, and with a whir-r, whir-r, darted down 
I know that six critical eyes are upon me—yes, 


myself by Jack’s side. Still he stood motionless. 


him onward with a slight push of the knee. 
steadily forward a few paces and again checked. 


the wind. r ne— 
ten, for even the two dogs, with an almost human instinct, 


are alternately looking at me and the flying bird—and I feel 
As much excited as when years 
ago I made my first cavalry charge, I am still able to appear 
outwardly cool. My gun is at my shoulder, the bird has 

forty yards between us, and, as old 
Leatherstocking said, ‘‘ he has a chance for his life;” my at- 
tendant excitedly cries, ‘‘ Fire, Sir, fire,’ when I at length 
feel that the moment has arrived, a trigger is pulled, and 
he falls heavily to the ground—a dead bird. With a most 
hypocritical pretense of indifference I order Jack to ‘‘ down 
charge,” and proceed to reload with the greatest delibera- 
tion. This done, Jack hears the words ‘‘ seek dead;” the 
old bird of resplendent plumage, which the length of the 
shot had saved even from being ruffled, is soon found and 
put in my gamekeeper’s bag, and with a ‘‘hi on” to the 


that I must not miss him. 


placed a distance o 


dogs, the party, which had halted, moves onward, meetin 
with an abundance ofj,birds and good luck.—Harpers 
Monthly. 





——_—___—+-— 
POLO AT HOME. 


—— 


N Henderson’s Expedition to Yarkand in 1870, the follow 
ing description of a polo play ina Thibetan town can 
be found In front of the rest house at Paskyum is a fine 
polo ground, shaded on the south side by a row, of very tall 
poplars; and here we saw played the national game of polo 
already mentioned. The polo ground is quite level, about 
300 yards long and fifty broad. The number of players was 
usually about fifty, all of them mounted on the hardy little 
ponies of the country, and each man armed with a very 
curious looking club, about three feet long. Two leaders 
are selected, who alternately choose men for their respec- 
tive sides; or men from one district play against another 
district. In the excitement of the game it is of course neces- 
sary to be able at once to distinguish to which side each 
man belongs, and this is managed by each side wearing a 
headdress of a particular color; thus, one side had red tur- 
bans; the other side white ones. The musicians, who seem 
to be.quite indispensable whilst polo is being played, took 
up their position cross-legged near the centre of the ground, 
and a little to one side; and we, the spectators, sat in a ver- 
andah in the upper story of the rest house. The musical 
instruments consisted of half adozen small drums and 
as many rude clarionets, which produced a lively but very 
monotonous air, not unlike a ‘‘ pibroch;” and as soon as 
everything was ready and the music began, the leader of 
the side which had the ball rode along at a gallop, followed 
by all the Others, and when he arrived near the centre of 
the ground he threw up the ball and very cleverly struck it 
with his club, sometimes succeeding at the first stroke in 
driving it to the goal. Usually the ball was intercepted, 
and a very animated scene then ensued, each side trying to 
urge the ball towards their own end of the ground, and the 
side which first succeeded in driving it beyond the bound- 
ary mark at their end of the ground won the game. Each 
game lasted only for afew minutes, but the fun was kept 
up for several hours, and sometimes there was intense ex- 
citement, and very great skillin horsemanship displayed. 
At last both men cae horses seemed to be quite exhausted, 
and we then had a .2ries of entertainments requiring less 
active exertion. 
a ete 


THE ASHANTEES. 


———__>—_——_ 


HE capital of the Ashantees is Buntookoo, a semi- 
Moslem city, which has never been reached by an 

European. The king is a ccnstitutional monarch, but with 
much absolute power. On his accession he is warned by his 
principal nobles that if he does not adhere to certain funda- 
mental laws he will be dethroned; but on the other hand he 
can tyrannize over individual persons. He and his people are 
agan, though there is a Moslem quarter in the capital, the 
ohammedans being traders from the countries watered by 
the Niger. The King is allowed to have 3,333 wives, but not 
to exceed that number. Some of these ladies are merely slaves 
who work in the royal plantations and furnish the Court 
with cassada and plantains; others reside in rooms luxu- 
tiously furnished, guarded by eunuchs enjoying the delights 
of tobacco and palm wine in true Oriental style. Intrigue 
with a royal wife is punishable by death; the executioners 
torture the offender from sunrise to sunset, leading him 
about the town and performing fantasias upon his body 
with knives before the houses of the noted chieftains or 
strangers of distinction. Finally, they lead him to the pres- 
ence of the King and literally cut him to pieces before the 
throne. . This horrible method of execution is only employ- 
ed for the above-mentioned. offence. and-for the crime of 
murder. It isa curious custom in Ashantee that if the 


condemned man cries out a certain word or phrase he can- 
not be killed, it gives him the right of sanctuary; ‘the ex- 
cutioners, therefore, steal upon their victims from behind, 


answers Ya Correspondents. 












































which indicates their office. 


’ 


customs. 
part from life with equanimity. 


rounded by dead bodies. 


had no clothes. 
over again, which accordingly was done. 


toms of which are the same. 
Finally as to war. 


beat him unmercifully. 
the rear, and cut down all who retreat. 
they kill themselves. 
on the Volta. 
some allies of the Ashantees. 


Mall Gazette. 
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redeemed by devoting 
a court life. 


and sta, 


ships of the courtly bondage in which _——- his last thirt 
years, but though they might have gilded the bitter pill, 
they scarcely made it palatable; and Humboldt’s volumi- 


nous correspondence at Berlin bears ample testimony to the 


struggle which was going on within himself to keepin check 
his contempt for Courts, his natural proclivity to sarcasm, 


- 


and his impatience of routine constraints.”—Nature. 





A WreEckiINnG TRAGEDY.—Some people are in the habit 
of talking about Cornwall as a land of wreckers—and a 
wrecker, one who robs or murders a fellow-creature for the 
sake of plunder, to prevent his escaping the jaws of a 
watery grave, is a disgrace to our common nature, and the 
personification of a brute. The most odious instance 
of such a wretch, if the story is authentic, is one I 
have read in connection with the fate of the gallant but 
unfortunate Sir Cloudlesly Shovel. It is said that he reach- 
ed the shore;-after his ship went to pieces, breathing and 
alive, and was carried to the hutof anold woman, who, 
many years afterwards, sent for the clergyman of her 
parish, and said she wished, before she died, to confess to 
him a dreadful crime which burdened her conscience. She 
then told him that the Admiral had survived the wreck, 
and had reached her hut in a very exhausted state; that he 
- down on her bed to rest, but that, tempted by the value 
of the things he had about him, she murdered him. In 
confirmation of the truth of this assertion, she delivered up 
a ring which she had taken from his finger, and which 
when shown to his friends, was well remembered to have 
been his. The story is too horrible to be readily admitted, 
had it happened to any one; but, related as it is of a great 
naval hero, and of one in whom our sympathies are so en- 

! listed, one longs to discredit it, if one may.— Blackwood. 
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CANNIBALISM IN CurnA.—This is too horrible if true: A 
German traveller, anda reliable one, asserts that in Pekin, 
in the most wretched portion of the city, there is a fearful 
street devoted to public executions. Here the taking of 
human life has been carried on so long that it does not even 
attract the attention of passers-by. With a single blow, heads 
are cut off. But now comes the terrible episode. After the 
excutioner comes the butcher. The heads must be pre- 
served to be accounted for, but the bodies go to the shambles. 
The poor, the leprous, the blind take the cut up bodies, salt 
and eat them. 





pee —- 


—The Arab peasant with his sinewy limbs, whose dress 
consists of a shirt and cloak, who can endure the greatest 
fatigue in the burning sun, cannot travel more than twenty- 

-fout miles in the twelve tours: ~ Europeatis attempting to 
walk too-far and at too~great a height of speed; frequently 
succumb from sun-stroke. 


At that time also a saturnalia 
of blood is celebrated; hundreds of victims are sacrificed, and 
the young men of the royal house run about shooting whom 
they please—even the highest personages in the land. Thus 
the death of the King is a national misfortune, and that, 
perhaps, gives the clue to the origin of these extraordinary 
Death for them is only a migration, and-they de- 
A woman slave, who was 
one of those condemned to die, was stripped according to 
custom, and knocked on the head. Being only stunned by 
the blow she recovered her senses, and saw herself sur- 
She ran into the town, found the 
nobles sitting in council, told them she had been to the land 
of the dead, and that she had been sent back because she 
They must dress her finely and kill her 
his happened 
in a small kingdom adjoining Ashantee, the laws and cus- 


The Ashantee army is the nation. 
When the order for the march is given, all able-bodied men 
join their respective companies and leave the town, carry- 
ing with them a kind of meal as food. The women then 
parade the streets, and if they detect a man skulking behind, 
In battle the Generals occupy 
If the battle is lost 
One suicide of this kind I witnessed 
A battle took place between our allies and 
The latter were defeated, 
and the Ashantee chief who was present, threw the insignia 
of his rank into the river, and then sitting on a powder- 
barrel, blew himself into the air.—Compiled from the Pall 


HUMBOLDT’S FIRST LITERARY VEN- 


HE cost of bringing out this colossal reswme of Amer- 

ican observations (his travels in the equinoxial regions 

of the New World, undertaken from 1799 to 1804) involved 
Humboldt in pecuniary embarrassments, from which he 


can scarcely be said ever to have freed himself, and which 
had moreover the disastrous results of forcing him to ac- 
cept help at a subsequent period from the King of Prussia, 
and thus incur an obligation which he found could only be 

himself to the perpetual restraints of 


To fully understand the sacrifices to expediency and to 
the obligations of gratitude made by Humboldt in accept- 
ing the position of what may best be termed an honorary 
attache to his own Court and Sovereign, one requires to 
read with attention the pictures drawn in these volumes ot 
society in the Prussivn capital during the earlier half of this 
century. But it would scarcely, perhaps, be possible in the 
present changed position of Prussia to realize the deadness 
ation that then hovered over every phase of social 
life. umboldt, who from the year 1809, when he accom- 
panied the Prince of Prussia to Paris in the capacity of 
friendly and official adviser, had repeatedly been entrusted 
with diplomatic and other honorable missions by the Sov- 
ereign, entertained a warm regard for the different members 
of the Royal family, while his relations to the late King Fred- 
erick William IV, were those of a long-tried, affectionate 
friendship. These feelings undoubtedly softened the hard- 






















































and commence proceedings by passing a dagger through | {'%¢ shall endeavor in this enens So ttert-and haps te, resis 

both cheeks, whereby the man ts effectively gagged. When — as will Shooryetly a > quamneo that fall ooh 

the King dies, a number of lords-in-waiting kill themselves | the scope of this paper, designating Sor good , fal 

oe his escort =~ a Land: These — Fe » rand giving advice expense, eel eS ; a 

ca okras, or ‘souls,’ and wear a peculiar gold badge governing . branches of v "8 or receive 
i . i attention “ae Saciuaes not pow 


GreEeorY, Quebec.—Process for preserving skins of quadrupeds, men- 
tioned in our second nnmber, will not do for bird skins. Best dressing 
we know of is the old fashioned arsenical soap. Never use alum, it tends 
to make the skinand feathers brittle. For small specimens, and young 
birds in down, putting their skins in spirits does quite well. 


Don.—We have again to repeat what we said in our second number. 
It will be our invariable rule never to advocate any particular gun. In 
the field we use no less than three guns, one of which is a muzzle-loader. 
Should we be shooting at Creedmoor we would use one make of gun. 
Bnt our private opinion of the merits of any one gun is our own and not 
for the public. Should a gun be dangerous it would be our duty to an- 
nounce it as such. We therefore beg numerous correspondents on this 
subject not to consider it as uncourteous if for the future we ignore all 
such questions. 

J. C. B.—Your paper on the anchovy will appear in our next issue. 


T. H. B.—First question a wide one. Best place forall general game, 
large and small, isin Michigan, through Oakland, Lapeer and Tuscola 
counties. Railroad from Detroit ,to Bay City. In our No. 2 find reply to 
one part of your question as far as the preservation of.skins for stuffing. 
To tan skins is a long procesg They can be rough dried by hanging them 
in the shade, not in the sun, scraping off superfluous fat, and stretching. 
Indian tanning is done by smoking, and rubbing with the brains of ani- 
mals, and by sheer elbow grease. Can recommend no books, save pon- 
derous treatises on the whole art. See Newhouse’s Trappers’ Guide. 

T. 8S. T., Hartford.—A split bamboo rod should be kept in a dry, uni- 
form temperature. Take it apart and let the joints lie or stand, so that 
no strain will come upon any part. 

GRovER.—It would be throwing good money after bad. If our courts 
are loose about horse guarantees, they entirely ignore the dog question. 
You have been ingeniously swindled in your pointer. The price you paid 
for him should have insured you a prime dog, not only as to blood but as 
to training. 

Fancy.—There was last year a charming specimen of the genus pug- 
dog at the Central Park. Do not think any dog merchant in New York 
could sell you one; you would be humbugged certainly. 

Sa.vapor, Richmond, Va.—There is nothing more difficult than to de- 
stroy worms indogs. You can find hundreds of receipts in books, which 
are useless. Pounded glass isa stupid remedy. We have used turpen- 
tine mixed with castor oil, about two drachms of turpentine to a table 
spoon full and a half of oil. This dose would keep the dog free of his 
plagues for a week or so, but the worms would come back. Pinkroot, we 
are afraid of; many good dogs have been killed with it, dog and worms 
all together. 

Youne AMATEUR.—Proof spirit, diluted one half with water, will do 
for preserving reptiles. : 

8. L. H.—Any number of cartridges can be fired in arifle barrel without 
bursting it. Very probably not more than three will go off, and the fire 
will not be communicated to all of them. The force will be expended 
through the vent. 

CHARLES H., Rochester.—Every symptom you write us about seems to 
show that your dog had the rabies. We are a little bit afraid of Newfound- 
lands. Sometimes too much of the old Esquimaux strain comes in, and 
they are snappish. 

MastTerton.—In Canada a fishing privilege may cost from $50 to $200 
for the season. In Scotland we have paid £9 a month. 

Fives.—In reply to your query respecting the “river salmon ” of the 
Wichita and other tributaries of the Mississippi, we reply briefly. Sal- 
mon are apparently confined to the rivers which enter directly into the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. All the tributaries of the St. Lawrence are 
filled with them. The same is true of rivers entering into the north Pa- 
cific ocean; the Columbia, for instance. The subject of salmon in the 
tributaries of the Mississippi, if they exist, has attracted no attention. 
The Indians living on these tributuries are not fish eaters, and sportsmen 
and naturalists have so far found apparently too little inducement to give 
attention to the subject. We shall give especial attention to the natural 
history of southern fish in the coming months. 

Henry G. C., Columbus, Ohio.—For curing distemper, the first and 
most important thing is tohave and to keep the dog and his litter per- 
fectly clean. Use carbolic soap for the dog, washing him every other day, 
and whitewash his kennel. A safe dose for him isa tablespoon full of 
castor oil, repeated at intervals of a day, but not more than twice; should 
he recover after the first dose, stop it. If he does not improve, you may 

give him a pill, only one, made up of two grains of calomel, compound 
powder of antimony, three grains, and of camphor half adrachm. As 
dogs weaken rapidly under almost all diseases, we are for small doses. 
Keep up the dog’s strength with beef broth, but do not use oat-meal. 
Many good dogs, unable to swallow, die from exhaustion, when a little 
good soup would save them. Keep the dog in a cool dry place, and let “it” 
be ventilated. A shepherd dog is too valuable to lose, and every effort 
should be made to save him. 

WHISTLE-WIND.—Thanks for your communication. It is past date, but 
we have utilized the information in our proper column. 

OLD Sport.—No, sir, we do not regard moose, caribou, wild turkeys, or 
quail as strictly in season until October, or at least until the 15th of Sep- 
tember; and in several States the close season is so designated on the Stat- 
ute books. We shall attend to these matters in due time. 
BrernnEr.—Small grain is the best; the size you mention is excellent. 


G. F. H. anp A. B. 8., Boston, Mass.—The gun we have but casually 
examined. It is a nseful arm for a beginner, but it is a bad habit to com- 
mence to shoot with a single-barreled gun. The price is very moderate. 








OPENING OF THE OysSTER TRADE.—The business has al- 
ready commenced in Baltimore, and some fifty boats 
started after the natives on Monday last. The first comers 
to Baltimore market are generally the Mills river, Poplar 
Point, Sommer’s Point, and Thomas and Hackets oysters. 
They are at first poor in flavor, but improve rapidly du- 
ring the month. All these oysters are rather fresh, but 
strange to say keep better than salt ones. Boats at the be- 
ginning of the season bring small loads, not exceeding 
200 bushels, as the oysters are used for immediate eating 
and not for packing. Oystermen predict a full supply, as 
the bedding has been very extensive. 

——$—< > 

Tue STANLEY Qurstion.—The Stanley question “‘ as to 
whether he found Livingston:” seems likely to be revived. 
The potentate of Uganda states that three white men had 
come to Ujiji, and that they had gone back to Zanzibar, but 
that no-one had heard of their having met Livingston. Our 
latest African advices inform us that the Uganda King is 
very positive on this subject, and we may expect shortly a- 
statement under his handyand seal to this effect, published 
in some leading New York journal. 
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To. Correspondents. 
—_—_~>-———_. 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THe ForREsT AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING CoMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with careful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to’ the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forrest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base useswhich always 
vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No sdvertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 

: terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gaatuitonsly to all contributors. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 





Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
sciatica 6 

Fripay, September 5ih.—Washington Park Arsociation, Washington 
N. ¥.—Macomb Association, Macomb, Illinois. 

SATURDAY, September 6th.—Toronto Regatta, Canada.—Boating Clubs, 
foot of 133d street, E. R.—Macomls Association, Macomb, Illinois.—Rifle 
practice at Creedmoor. 

Monpay, September 8th.—Riverside Rowing Club Regatta, Rochester, 
N. Y.—Kentucky Association. Lexington, Ky.—Jersey City Cricket Club, 
Elm Park, Staten Island. 

Turspay, September 9th.—Kentucky Association, Lexington, Ky.— 
Prospect Park Meeting, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cricket at the Hoboken grounds. 
—St. George vs. United, St. Louis.—Plainville Park Association, Hart- 
ford Co., Conn.—Point Breeze Park, Philadelphia.—Dole and Henry single 
scull race, Portland Harbor, Me. 

Wepnespay, September 10th.—Cricket St. George's vs. United St. 
Louis Eleven.—Plainville Park Association, Hartford Co., Conn.—Point 
Breeze Park, Philadelphia.—Kentucky Association, Lexington, Ky. 

Tuurspay, September 11th.—Prospect Park Meeting.—Saratoga Row- 
ing Association, Saratoga, New York.—Wellsboro Driving Park, Wells- 
boro, Pa.—-Plainville Park Association, Hartford. Co., Conn.—Society of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, White Plains, Westchester Co., N. Y.— 

Point Breeze Park, Phila.—Kentucky Association, Lexington, Ky. 








POOL SELLING AT SPRINGFIELD. 
pase 
HE Springfield Union declares that the gambling and 
peol selling at the late Hamden Park trotting 
races was of the most scandalous character. It declares 
that ‘‘the great races of the past week have been but an 
unimportant appendage—a throw of the dice as it were— 
of animmense gambling machine, by which men have been 
robbed of tens, yes, hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 
For this outrage the Union further says the Park Association 
‘ is responsible. It argues that if pool selling be a necessity 
of trotting matches, andif they cannot exist without them, 
better abolish the races entirely. 

We endorse freely the sentiment expressed by the Spring- 
field Union, which is, that if we cannot have a modicum of 
exhilirating sport without so large a proportion of evil 
mixed with it. we had better dispense with the former 
entirely. What a positive evilis this, that as soon as any 
association gives even an apparent countenance to pool- 
selling, instantly the higher class of people doubt the dona 
jide character of the race. 

The trouble in the United States, about all these racing 
matters arises-from the fact, that the sporting man too of- 
ten runs faro banks and horses, and takes the percentage 
in his favor on trotting horses as he does when he manipu- 
lates roulette. The sooner an exact discrimination is made 
in regard to this subject the better. Somet:me this ques- 
tion will have te be decided, and thé sooner the hetter. 











FOREST AND STREAM. 





tion. Gut.down the Adirondack forests, and certainly the 
Hudson would diminish in bulk, and the feeding tributaries 
would become insignificant rills. In addition to water 
famine and aridity of soil, there isan element of positive 
danger in the stupid indiscriminate leveling of the woods. 
It is because the force of heavy rain-falls is diminished by 
trees, for the reason that the water is absorbed, and that 
the volume of water traverses perpendicularly through the 
earth, and not laterally, that freshets are prevented. Have 
an arid, dry and parched soil—and the water when falling 
on it in quantity rolls from its surface, and comes down to 
the rivers in such bulk at times as to destroy all the works 
of man. Questions of this character are not limited to any 
particular section, but are worthy of consideration in every 
State and Territory in the Union. 

Of course the need of wood for the uses of civilized life 
is manifest, but there should be some system of manage- 
ment and control in cutting our timber. Dr. Hough thinks 
that a certain amount of direct legislative action should be 
called into play to prevent in some cases this wholesale: 
destruction of our forests, and ing other cases that a series 
of rewards be offered for the preservation of the growing 


RULES FOR CROQUET. 




















































HAT there should be certain rules, and rigid ones, 
governing all games no one willdeny. If they hap- 
pen to be complicated or arbitrary in character, they may re- 
flect on the interest of the game, and diminish the pleas- 
ure of the players, but nevertheless they must be held in- 
violate. Just as there are positive regulations governing the 
more masculine cricket or base-ball, so should there be a 
fixed set of rules for croquet, as absolute as the laws 
which governed the Medes and Persians. If the Mary-le- 
Bone club bat must not exceed four and one-quarter inches 
in extreme breadth at Lord’s cricket ground in England, 
the same positive rule of size holds good in Hoboken. 
Why then should there be differences of rules between the 
game of croquet played in New York or San Francisco? 
We fancy after such a grave preamble on our part, many 
a fair reader will raise from croquet grounds her mallet and 
say ‘‘nonsense! It is not a game of rules, you cannot get 
women to play it so. Why there are half a dozen ways of 
playing croquet, as there is of waltzing. Even if you did 
go by the books it would be absurd you must allow, to go 


on the ground with all these printed authorities in your | timber. He also urges strongly that forest culture should 
pocket. In Boston they do things which are perfectly out- | be taught as a science. The measures he proposes are as 
rageous; 2 Newport game is no game at all. In Baltimore | follows: 

they count the flat side strokes of the mallet. Of course, 1. By withholding from sale lands returning to its posses- 
it makes no end of botheration, and you can’t imagine how | sion from non-payment of taxes. \ 


2. By exempting from taxation for a limited period and 
by offering bounties for lands planted and enclosed for the 
growth of forest-trees. 

3. By offering rewards for the largest number of trees 
planted in a year. 

4. By requiring railroad and turnpike companies to plant 
the sides of their roads with trees. 

5. By imposing a tree tax, payable by planting trees. 

6. By fixing penalties for the destruction of trees by the 
wayside, or in public or private grounds. 

6. By requiring the elements of forest culture to be taught 
in our public schools. 


cross the best natured girl can get over a false ball, or some- 
body humbugging you about a displaced ball, or insisting 
that a ball is more than half way through an arch, when 
any measurement would show you that it wasnot. But 
what are you going to do about it.” 

It is just to meet such cases as these, that we would pro- 
pose one uniform code of laws for the better reguiation of 
croquet. 

Without going back into the history of the game, we 
can give quite a good idea, how the rules of the game were 
first made in the United States. Theearliest maker of 
croquet implements was in Springfield. In order to intro- 
duce the game a set of rules were made, taken partly we 
suppose from an English edition. Before it had been played 
a season, as the leading manufacturer of these goods has 
informed us, they found the book so deficient that they 
revised it thoroughly, and for the next two years publish- 
ed another and better code of rules. Inthe meantime, the 
game having taken with great rapidity, other manufacturers 
commenced supplying the market with their croquet games, 
and each one of them issued a separate and distinct set of 
rules. Hence all this confusion. Our Springfield friends, the 
pioneers in the game, seeing the hopelessness of the thing, 
proposed in vain that all makers should accept oneset of 
rules. Buteach manufacturer thought his own rules the 
best, and interests clashed. At last the first manufacturers 
employed a number of experts to make rules for them, 
and the result was the book familiar to most of our readers 
as being the work of Prof. A. Rover, which has undoubt- 


- a A —_ 
AN ANIMAL COME TO LIFE AGAIN. 


OST of us are familiar with some of the facts in regard 
to a discovery made during this century, of a large 
extinct animal in the ice of Siberia. So perfect were the re- 
mains, in such an absolute state of preservation was the 
flesh, that dogs are said to have fed on it. If zoologists had 
with more or less accuracy determined about the period of 
the Llephas primigenius, or of the Mastodon augustidens, by 
means of geological data, there was something anomalous 
in regard to the time of this particular animal. 

The fact of the flesh baving remained sweet, that the hair of 
the animal was in perfect preservation, though the animal was 
found in the ice, precluded, so they thought, that long period 
of an existance of thirty thousand years ago, which Lyell 
attributes to most mastodonic remains. It {was quite possi- 





edly been considered: as good authority in the United States 
But yet it is our opinion, and we 
are upheld by a great many good players, ladies and gen- 
tlemen ho do play by the rules, that-croquet requires certain 
modifications ; but conservative themselves, they ask ‘‘ who 
‘““What would 


for the last six years. 


shall be rash enough to dare and do it?” 
be the use, even when done,” they ask, ‘‘ when now so few 
follow the rules laid down, when you can hardly find two 
croquet parties playing alike?” 

What is wanted then is one positive code, by which 
every game must be played. If the present set of rules are 
not what they should be, let there be held a Congress of play- 
ers to decide on what shall be the American game, or if 
the English rules be adopted, let them have their august 
sanction. The principal manufacturer in the United States 
has written us an excellent letter on this very subject, and 
urges us if possible to use our etideavors to form just such 
a Congress of players, assuring us that he will abide by 
their decision, and only publish such rules as they may 


dictate, 
eo 


THE PRESERVATION OF OUR FORESTS. 
—_—~—— 

N the announcement of the Forest AnD StRAm we called 

attention to our rapidly diminishing forests, how our 
great interests were in jeopardy, and how in time, it would 
not. be imposible to imagine that certain sections of the 
country, now abounding with streams, might even want 
drinking water at some not very remote period. Among 
the many topics of interest dwelt upon by the American 
Association, at Portland Maine, there was none of more 
practical interest than the important paper read before it, by 
Dr. F. B. Hough, on the preservation of our forests. 

That certain cosmical influences may exert their power 
and render barren lands which once were luxurious may be 
true, but such actions on the part of nature are vastly 
slower than the more direct action of man. -It has taken 
only a period of 300 years to convert alarge portion of 
Spain, when the Moors were driven out of it, and all their 
groves cut down, to turn some of the fairest of the Iberian 
plains into arid wildernesses. It is not nature which is 
moving rapidly. Her grand changes are slowly effected. 
Time is given to us to withstand these modifications. It is 
man who makes these rapid alterations. A wooded country 
attains the moisture which falls on it, and time is given for 
the absorption of the water, and evaporation is not too 
rapid. Destroy the woods and we have the very reverse 
conditions. When one thinks that the question of the sup- 
ply of water for large cities is mainly dependent on this 
very subject, the preservation of our forests, we can appreci- 
ate what little legislative action has done in- this direc- 










ble, they imagined, that this Siberian animal might have be- 
longed to a much later race. Modern researches have 
changed very much former ideas in regard to these relics of 
past ages. Certain modifications in their teeth first noticed 
by Cuvier, conclusively showed that these animals did not 
always feed on such plants as were alone the products of 
a tropical climate, and the presence of hair on this Siberian 
animal rather indicated that the special animal had been 
designed to live in a cooler temperature. = The discovery, too, 
of stone impiements in strata below the remains of masto- 
dons, pointed to the fact, that these huge animals must 
have been coeval with man. 

What amount of truth then there may be in a statement 
of the discovery of living animals of huge size in Siberia, 
we are not yet able to determine. Thestory, however, runs 
as follows: A Russian convict declares;to have discovered live 
mammoths in the mountains near the Lena River in Siberia. 
They were twelve feet in height, eighteen feet long and had 
projecting tusks, The man’s description seems to tally 
in many minor details with the remains found in such quan- 
tity in Siberia, whose tusks alone furnish to-day an impor- 
tant branch of commerce. 

European zoologists seem to be much excited over the 
question of this discovery, and arguments are numerous for 
and against the probable existence of a novel living species 
of the Pachydermatous Proboscidian family. 

One argument used by those who ‘place some faith in the 
possible existance of the Siberian animal, is founded on the 
fact of their doubting the preservative powers of the ice, 
and of its being able to keep any creature in a perfect con- 
dition for any very great length of time. One of our most 
valued contributors, in discussing this subject, informs us 
that when he was a boy in Switzerland, he was cognizant 
of the fact, that the body of a French soldier, who had met 
his death by falling into a crevasse of an Alpine glacier, 
during the period of the Napoleonic wars, was thrown out 
by the glacier, fourteen years after, in an absolutely perfect 
state of preservation. There is therefore, he states, no good 
reason to suppose why the Siberian Mastodon before alluded 
to, should not have been frozen and kept perfect for un- 
told thousands of years. 

The stories of novel animals, strange birds, and curious 
fishes, should always be .taken {with a certain amount of 
caution. The Phenix and the Salamander may still for what 
we know be sought after. The Japanese are much inclined 
even to-day to-assume the privilege of having phantasma- 
goric animals. ‘‘We have in our country far inland a 
horse with wings,” one of them said to an American gen- 
tleman. ‘‘I will give you twenty thousand dollars. for a 
live one,” was the reply.. » Need we add that our country- - 
man still waits for his Japanese Pegasus. 
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. ways providing clergymen will be careful of the company 








THE AUTUMN FAIRS. 


OW come Ceres and Pomona, with their laps heaped 
full of golden store—sheaves of ripened grain, cornu- 
copias of luscious fruit, and huge round yell6w pumpkins 
for dissection in the winter days. ‘The season of Agricultu- 
ral Fairs is at hand, and soon the treasures which the fruit- 
ful earth has yielded in their abundance will be displayed in 
tempting line in every town and city throughout the land, 
inviting the senses of sight and smell and taste, but for- 
bidden, all, by the stern injunction to ‘‘please touch noth- 
ing on the tables.” What attractive charms surround the 
exhibition always! What a fulsome odor of deep-hued 
plums, rare-ripe peaches, and voluptuous grapes pervades 
the atmosphere of the gas-illuminated corridors ! 

All through the summer months the denizens of cities 
have luxuriated in the shade of their rural retreats, and 
watched the grain and fruits develop into full perfection 
under the vertical sun whose rays they so zealously avoided ; 
and now, with the advent of autumn, their return to town 
is greeted with the grateful ingathering of the harvest, 
spread out in lavish profusion, as if to rebuke their impa- 
tience of the midsummer heat and convince them, though 
man proposeth, how wisely God disposeth. Verily, ‘‘He 
doeth all things well.” 

Already the great annual fairs of the American and 
Brooklyn Institutes are announced for October ; other an- 
nouncements will follow in rapid succession of Fairs to be 
held throughout the length and breadth of the land. The 
farmers and gardeners are anxiously watching their choicest 
grafts, and waiting for the maturing of their carefully culti- 
vated tubers, hopeful of generous awards for excellence of 
flavor and magnitude of specimens in the coming exhibi- 
tions. The good offices of these Agricultural Fairs are mani- 
fested in ways direct and practical. The prizes offered 
stimulate a generous emulation. The scientific knowledge 
gained and imparted by demonstrative proofs of the adap- 
tation of fertilizers to certain soils, and of new modes of 
tillage, is most valuable and comprehensive. Indeed, there 
is no reward of toil so intrinsically satisfactory as the re- 
turns of the husbandman’s labor. It is simply the talent 
well applied that is returned to the investor, increased a 
hundred fold. 

—_—__—_ -- ——— 


RATHER STRAIGHT-LACED. 





pire 
Y=. charges were brought at the close of last 
week against a Rev. Mr. Hegeman, a pastor of the 
Congregational church, of Paterson, for a violation of 
church discipline, and among them was one for playing 
base ball. Mr. Hegeman stated that at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and at New Brunswick College, during his colle- 
giaté studies, and even when he had a church in charge, he 
had played at base ball, and he-said ‘‘that,had he the slight- 
est idea that it was inconsistent with his position as a min- 
ister of the gospel he would have stopped playing.” 
Everything, in a case of this kind, depends upon the com- 
pany in which this game, or any other athletic pastime, is 
played. If for his health a clergyman should wish to use 
the exercise of a gymnasium the most straight-laced people- 
could find no harm init. Suppose some worthy man, 2 
muscular christian, should wish to strengthen his arms by 
striking at a sand-bag. Is he to be suppressed, and have 





* anathemas hurled at his devoted head, because pugilists use 


sand-bags ? If a clergyman should want to play base ball 
with gentlemen, his social peers in every respect, there can 
be no possible harm in it. English curates take the cricket 
bat in hand, and the Bishops take no notice of it. Are we 
so much better in the United States, more pious, more con- 
scientious—have we a broader charity, than our English 


brethren ? 
As to the other charges brought against this gentleman, 


we have nothing to do with them, but certainly in regard to a 
clergyman’s playing base ball we can see no harm in it, al- 
ways providing reverend gentlemen will be careful who 
they are playing with. We do not mean to say that the 
nines or elevens must be made up entirely of deacons, or of 
members of the Young Men’s Christian Association, but 
they must be composed of men who have gentlemanly in- 
stincts and associations. With somewhat of a horror for 
the sporting parson, we have rather a predilection for the 
clergyman who is not afraid to enjoy himself in a rational 
way with the bat and ball. 

The changes public opinion has made in regard to both 
the mental and physical life of the clergyman have been 
undergone of late years. Fifty years ago, if a clergyman 
had written a novel he would have been read out of the 
church. To-day, among. our most brilliant novelists cler- 
gymen take the lead. His physical or domestic life, even 
his method of dress, have undergone changes. Regulations 
as to the number of buttons, the necessity of a white cra- 
vat, are not now considered as important ds they used to be. 
His amusements also differ widely from those indulged in 
by our father’s pastors. A man cannot always read divin- 
ity, or Greek, or potter in his garden, or strain his eyes 
over a microscope, or play on the flute or organ. The 
pent-up energy of many honest men must find a safety 
valve in some kind of rougher, more lusty amusement, and 
nature seems to point men to athletic sports as the one best 
adapted to clergymen. We donot mean to say that they 
shall fly exclusively to base ball or cricket any more than to 
billiards, or ten. pins, ‘or croquet, but ‘should they do so we 
think that many very honest and well-disposed persons, al- 


they play in, will see no more harm in it than we do. Asceti- 
cism and self-mortification are things of the past. They 
made religion a mysticism. A little more exercise ay 
perhap aes ee to our sermons. Physical strength al- 
ways improves the quality of the mental fibre. 





- FOREST AND STREAM. 


PROFESSIONAL OARSMEN. 
E tt ele 

E print a letter to-day from one of our most promi- 
nent boatmen, upon the “vexed question as to what 
constitutes a professional or amateur oarsman. The pro- 
priety of his writing under a nom de plume is obvious, 
though his real name is confided tous, under our rule. We 
are sorry that we cannot determine this question to the satis- 
faction and harmony of everybody. Our private views 
with regard to it are most clear, and accord with the gen- 
eral tenor of the accepted definitions. Asa boatman at 
Yale, as long ago as 1850, when College Clubs were first form- 
ed in this country, and as a quiet aud interested observer of 
the progress of boating ever since, we have had abundant 
time to mature our convictions as to what constitute the 

essence and equity of governing rules. 

In creating a code, the first requisite is well grounded in- 
iegrity. The framers should be honorable men, above sus- 
picion or the shadow of reproach, and above any sordid 
motive whatever. Their purpose should be to excite an 
honorable emulation, with a view to a perfect acquisition of 
the art—offering prizes, not to be desired so much for their 
intrinsic value as for the honor, excellence, and prowess, 
to which their prossession bears testimony. The laws that 
govern should be adhered to and enforced with uncom- 
promising rigor, and entries or applications for entry to 
Regattas or the ranks of Associations should be jealously 
scrutinized. There are always men ready to creep in and 
take advantage of any flaws or inadvantencies in a draft of 
rules that may enable them to reap pecuniary profit, and 
too much vigilance cannot be used to keep them out. We 
know that the difficulty in adopting a universal code that 
shall be binding and permanent, arises solely from the 
efforts of these professionals to play upon these who are 
not as proficient as themselves in the art of rowing. 

Heartily glad shall we be when one accepted set of rule 
shall be recognized throughout the country as the iniversal 
standard. The college clubs having cut loose fiom the 
professionals, will tend to hasten such a consummation. 
This element of professionalism must be eradicated from 
all amateur clubs and associations, whether they be base- 
ball, cricket, or boat clubs, or else we shall find the road to 
eminence and proficiency clogged and obstructed at every 
step. Our fields and courses will become arenas for betting, 
wrangling, and imposition. 
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PIGEON SHOOTING. 
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IGEON shooting is an amusement that is followed in al. 
most all the Northern States. Many clubs have been 
formed, matches take place almost every day in the season, 
and thousands of birds are killed, Looking, however, into its 
attraction as & matter of Sport, little or nothing can be said 
in its favor, when put in competition with the more noble 
and manly enjoyment of the sports of the field. The lib- 
cral mind feels a temporary repugnance at the idea of first 
confining, and then liberating hundreds of tame birds, to 
be shot at by men who are only practicing. The question 
is frequently asked, ‘‘ how am to learn toshoot on the wing 
unless I shoot from the trap?” It is true, it is a good pri- 
mary school for the young sportsman, but why not use 
the ‘‘ Gyro-pigeon?” Oh, he says, there is no fun in that; 
in fact there is no fun unless he kills a living thing. 
Shooting tame pigeons from a trap cannot be called any- 
thing else than a cruel pastime, as when the trap is pulled 
the bird hops out, frequently commences to ‘‘ peck” on 
the ground, and in order ‘to make the bird rise, the lookers 
on are requested to ‘‘get him up” by throwing stones, odd 
pieces of turf, &c. In the Western States they avoid much 
of this cruelty, by netting wild pigeons, as they invariably 
fly direct from the trap. We would suggest if there must 
be trap shooting why not import some twenty pairs of ‘‘blue 
rocks” which is essentially a game bird, and would tend 
somewhat to lesson the cruelty, for there is seldom a bird 
that does not fiy instantly the trap is sprung. This affords 
but an indifferent idea of the sportsman’s humanity who 
indulges largely in trap-shooting, as it is the most infatua- 
ting and expensive amusement the sportsman can possibly 
engage in, for one day very seldom terminates without the ar- 
pointment of a second; one extravagance, as certainly en- 
genders another, tothe utter exclusion of economy, which is 
upon all similar occasions generally laughed out of coun- 
tenance. We wish to discourage this kind of shooting as 
much as possible, and uphold the more substantial thing, 
that is to say, to range the forests and streams, or beat 
through the prairie grass and brush with a couple of steady 
setters. 





Mercuant Naturauists.—The Pall Mall Gazette says: 
‘‘There is in Hamburg a mercantile house as devoted to 
the interests of science as to those of trade. Messrs. Godef- 
froy, South Sea merchants, employ their fleet of five-and- 
twenty merchantmen not only to carry on their business, 
but to obtain information of all kinds relating to the geogra- 
phy, ethnology, and natural history of the South Sea Islands 
and Australia for a periodical published by them from time 
to time, and to collect curiosities for the thuseum established 
in connection with it.” The contributions science has de- 
rived from our merchants in the United States has been im- 
mense. There is no reason why just such a dual capacity 
as belongs to the Messrs. Godeffroy of Hamburg, should 
not be more universal. Among our captains of steamers 
and sailing vessels, there is a growing taste for the natural 
sciences, and hardly a day passes but that some one of our 
museums dves not receive from them some curious addition 
to their cabinets. 
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A BETTER METHOD OF TRANSPORTING 
CATTLE. 
pa epee 

E welcome any amelioration made in the transporta- 

tion of animals, and call attention to a new stock 
car now running on the P.-C. R. R., the invention of a 
Mr. McCarthy of Salem. The car is thirty-six feet long, and 
accomodates sixteen head of cattle or horses. The ani- 
mals face one another. Arrangements are made to feed and 
water in the car. This car has been running since May, 
from Chicago to New York. There is something worse 
than cruel in the usual method of transporting cattle, for 
which the railroad companies themselves are responsible. 
The average loss of catt’e, when badly handled, amounts 
to fully ten per cent., and one would think that the self-in- 
terest alonemight prompt the graziers to employ better 
methods of transportation. With thisnew system of trans- 
portation in acar load weighing 42,250 pounds, the shrinkage 
in cattle is immensely reduced, the saving being almost enough 
to pay for one-half the cost of transportation. One matter 
of transportation entirely overlooked by most of our for- 
warding companies, is that of live game. The sending of 
animals, such as deer, for stocking parks, has been accom- 
panied so far with untold trouble. In fact many express 
companies refuse absolutely to take charge of animals 
of any description. Perhaps it would be worth their while 
to pay greater attention to this matter, and to facilitate 
their transmission. The sending, too, of dogs, is not as 
carefully done as it should be, and theprice asked for ship- 
ping them generally too high. We have, however, nothing to 
say against the treatment of dogs, as cases of abuse are 
exceedingly rare. All railroad men, especially express 
men, seem to love dogs, they almost always feed and water, 
and if anything over abundantly, but the boxes they. are 
stowed away in, especially inthe hot weather, sometimes 
makes them suffer dreadfully. A person who ships a dog from 
heré to Chicago in very hot or very cold weather, generally 
gets his dog in such a wretched condition that he is not fit 
to work for a long time. Strange to say, in England the 
transportation of dogs is no better, and complaints of 
downright cruclty to dogs on the railroads are frequently 
made public. 





ee, sali 
Alas! alack and wella-day! There comes from Eng- 
land and Scotland most saddening news, somewhat 
forshadowed in our last number. The grouse, at least for 
this season, were not. Hearken unto the wail of the lead- 
ing sporting authority: ‘‘We question whether the most 
gloomy anticpations pictured the havoc and devastation 
which has reigned amongst the game during the present 
year.” If it is bad in England, it is worse in Scotland, and 
sportsmen march ‘sadly over the fields with reversed arms. 
Usually bags are reported, and 100 to 120 brace of birds 
falling to a single gun.at.the opening of the season were not 
uncommon, but on this 12th of August, sixty brace of birds 
is the biggest number. The wet season, bringing with it 
disease, has killed the grouse, so say the game keepers. 
One learned authority states, that the sand so neccessary 
for the digestive organs of the birds, they could not find, 
all the sources of it having been covered over with mud. In- 
numerable skeletons of dead birds are described as ‘‘blanch- 
ing the fields.” ‘‘Inthe whole course of my shooting, twenty- 
eight years,” writes a saddened Ayreshire gentleman, ‘‘I 
never knew such a bad season for grouse.” Want of birds 
is almost a national calamity in England, felt by gun manu: 
facturers, cartridge makers, and railroad companies. Strange 
to say, not a single authority advances the only opinion 
about this dearth of birds which has any reason in it. 
Very certainly the long rains have hurt the birds, but what 
the able English correspondent of the New York Times 
states seems to us to best account for the scarcity. The 
birds have been killed off too fast and no race of creez- 
tures could permanently survive the annual slaughter to 
which grouse have been subjected. American sportsmen 
are surprised when they hear of eight or ten dogs, used by 
English gentlemen, in hunting acover. With their keen 
scent, and admirable training, not a foot of ground escapes 
the dogs. The field is as methodically laid out by them as 
a checker-board. Add to this the consummate skill of the 
sportsman, the excellence of his weapons, the rapidity of 
his fire with the breech-loader, and no wonder the birds 
are exterminated. When a natural accident like that of sick- 
néss attacks the birds, what wonder is there, that so few 
grouse are left? What is surprising is that there should be 
any left at all. As it is, the best thing our English brethren 
of the gun can do, will be to “‘ cease firing,” and to give the 
poor sickly birds a chance for next year. After all, the old 
sportsmen were right, and they can now say to the younger 
school, ‘‘ we told youso. What with your battues and 
your breech-loaders ! if you keep on, the time will come- 
when the British grouse will be as rare as the antediluvian 
Dodo.” 

If the sportsman is disconsolate the cricketer is now in 
his glory, and innumerable elevens, dot all the rural com- 
mons, and mighty scores are heralded, and amateur run- 
nefs are making rapid time before admiring audiences. 
The crack Polo players are on the moors now, and their 
bruised ponies are getting over their soreness, but speak it 
not too loudly, some of those sad scape-graces, the volun- 
teers, have been at it again aping the. manners of the dandy 
cavalry officers. Think of it, but speak not of it in Gath, 
for the most aristocratic game Polo, the cynosure of nobs, 
has been played by those wretched fellows the First Kent, 
R. V., on donkeys. After this let allthe Right Honorables 
burn their polo sticks and turn their little steeds to the 
knockers, for the glory of Polo, its lovely exclusiveness, has 
departed. 
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HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 
ag ; 
No. IlI.—TuHer Hemuock, (Abies Canadensis). 
—— + 
‘* Most beautiful 
Of forest . trees—the lady of the woods!” 

The Hemlock is one of the most beautiful of all the 
strictly coniferous evergreens, though much dissimilar in 
its growth and outline, both of foliage and appearance. 

We speak of it in this Article III of our series, not ex- 


use as a hedge plant. We shall speak of all the plants and 
sub-evergreens, together with all the spruces and the pines 
as hedge plants in their order and value for the varied 
uses to which. they already have, and may yet be put as 
ornamental, or for practical use as screens or hedges. 

In this article ‘ve confine ourselves to the hemlock as a 
plant well adapted for hedges, both dense, strong and or- 
namental. The principal branches of the hemlock being 
small and short with quite slender terminations, in which 
it differs very materially from all other spruces, make it 
as well adapted for the low close clipped ornamental sepa 
ration wall or line between garden and lawn, as perhaps 
any other plant except the privet. This plant will bear 
the clipping shears as well as any plant we ar 
with, and we have thought the hemlock rat 
being pruned a little. The leaves of the hemlock being 
of alight green upon their upper surface, and of a silvery 
white beneath, are peculiarly arranged in a row on each 
side of the stem or branchlets. The spangled glitter of 
the foliage of a full grown hemiock standing alone upon 
the lawn—O, how very beautiful it is! 
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Have you ever seen such a sight, reader? {[f not, your 
eye will be gladdened when first you behold such a vision. 
This spangled glitter is much enhanced by a slight and 
tremulous motion of the terminal sprays 
seen on every occasion, even when there is no wind stirring 


in the hemlock, 








apparently. The hemlock seems endowed with a life of its 


own; tremulous, sparkling. As a hedge plant, some natu- 


and must clip the wings of our fancy, however delight 
fulit might be to us to roam beneath these old giant hem 
. locks of the forest.* 


hedge, and a most appropriate, and tenacious, and long- 
lived plant it is, we find it ina measure, ready made to our 
hand. We find it much less formed in shape than other 


in the hedge row. When the hemlock plant is in its natu- 
ral perfection, it isas much of a tree toacertain extent, 
at one and two feet in height as at forty feet, fully devel. 
oped. We suppose it to have grown in an isolated position, 
so much so as to have given it room for development, and | 
no other plant than a perfect one should ever be al- | 
lowed a place in your hemlock hedge. Now if you wish 
for a really good, lasting and beautiful hedge, it is within 
easy reach. Whenno accident has happened to your plant 
to mar its beauty and symmetry, it presents a fine tapering 
form, with compact branches, without stiffness, and should 
present a massy glittering foliage, full of greenness and | 
life. Such are the plants we recommend to you for your 
hedge. You can find such in every well appointed nur- | 
sery; but a word in your ear if you are aloverof good 
looking hedges, and do not know much about how to make 
them. If you cannot select your plants yourself, employ 
some good landscape gardener to select them for you, and 
if you have to pay him for so doing you will find it money 
in your pocket. At any rate if you cannot secure the ser- 
vices of a good judge of plants, go and do the best you 
can yourself, rather than trust to the judgment and selec- 
tion of any nurseryman you do not know, however high 
his reputation for integrity may stand.+ 
You can plant your hedge upon almost any soil; if you 
only give the roots a good fair show you will have a most 
beautiful and firmly set-hedge in three years after setting 
your plants. In setting your hedge proceed much. as you 
would do with arbor vite; the instruction for the arbor 
vite and Norway spruce will hold good with regard to the 
hemlock. Anything that is worth doing at all, in the 
, lawn or garden, or in fact I should say, any where, és sorih 
doing well.’ The trench for your plant row should first be 
lined by driving two good strong posts say two feet apart 
and parallel with each other the length you design for the | 
hedge, from which you stretch your garden line. This 
gives you your outline. Now dig your trench two feet 
in depth, and it will be two feet wide. Now fill up one foot. 
or more with good soil, more or less deep as are your plants 
in size; large rooted plants requiring more depth than 
small sized plants; choose a damp day for removing your 
jlants (which should be from one to two or two feet and 
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*In the deep wood the hemlock shows some very important defects; 

but as these do not come within the scope of our articles on hedges, we 

h merely notice the same. Ata fitting time, a proper place and in an ap- 
propriate article, we may speak of the hemlock as a tree. 

+In our remarks concerning nurserymen, we do not mean those high- 

minded. honorable men, who have acharacter, and a reputation, pro- 

verbially well known. Wedo mean that we have never in our lives suf- 

fered a greater swindle than we have in patronizing itinerating agents 
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one-half in height) from the nursery, and donot shake any 
| more of the soil from the roots than you can help, nor ex- 
pose the roots for any length of time to the sun. Hemlock 
plants are quite impatient of sunlight, especially the young 
plants from the nursery. We always prefer to set plants from 
the nursery when we can obtain them, although good 
plants from the fields can be made to live and thrive well 
| in the hedge row, provided you know how to treat them. 
| This beautiful plant will delight your eyes and cheer 
your heart, if you’only use it well, as much in the grace- 
l ‘ving line of beauty, as expressed in the well trim- 
















‘‘When the atmosphere was quite clear again the chef 
handed two silver side dishes to the maids, and Mr. Buck- 
master proceeded with his instructions. ‘Pour some of the 
sauce into the-dish, and spread it about ; then put in some 
macaroni, and pour some more sauce over it. Then, when 
you have done that, sprinkle some Parmesan cheese upon 
it. If you can’t get Parmesan cheese take any cheese that 
you can get. But Parmesan is considered the best for the 
purpose. When you have sprinkled the light layer of 
cheese, add more macaroni, then more sauce, and on the 
top of all more cheese.’ As each of these directions fell 
from his lips, the two maids carried them out, and when 
they came to the last sprinkling of grated cheese each dish 





aetly in its routine place, but because we believe it to be | 
one of the best of standard evergreens, well adapted to | 


When we propose to use the plant of the hemlock for the | 


: 7 kcnaealea | macaroni in two we 
conifers, we can begin our work upon it soon after it is set | 
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| from light to green— 
“—— See the beautiful hemlock fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath— 

Its glossy leaf, and its silvery stem; 
Dost thou not love to look on them?’ 








| Uoyou prefer your plants from the woods, it is ‘safe to 
vith a frozen ball of earth attached to them,* but 
smuch care and time, and unless the plan is 
isidered feasible in a high degree, we would not recom- 








od hemlock hedge is a mighty uncertain thing.” 
|} from them, as in all our experience with the hem- 
| lock asa hedge plant we have had uncommon success, or 
} uncommon geood luck on our side. We choose rather to 


more than ‘ 


suc( hr, 
: 
I 


worms, bues or vermin do not like to make their house on 





it. Always looking 
sion upon all who use it well and not abuse it, by neglect 
of culture and good trimming. 
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plants removed in December, when they 
this removal by having a small trench digged 











4 the city of Boston there is to be seen a most beautiful 

ral defects of the hemlock, as seen in the deep woods, per- | spec mlock hedge three feet at the base, and three in height, a 
tain not to its aew situation. We speak of the hemlock pe — i cone, lasting, protective, and beautiful in winter as in 
plantas a hedge plant, and not the hemlock as a forest or | - pope 
alawn tree, glorious, grand, and soul-stirring as are all | A LECTURE ON MACARONI. 
its memories. We are discussing a very prosaical subject, shana 

' 

| 

| 

i 
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LL ET us impart all useful information in a scientific way. 
We therefore, for the benefit of our lady readers, re- 
produce from Chambers’ Journal the perfect method of 
cooking macaroni, from notes taken on the ‘‘The course of 
International Cookery :’— 
“The chief feature of the lesson was the preparation of 
t ys, first with butter and cheese, and 
then with tomato sauce. Two stew pans were placed on 
the stove, half full of boiling water. Ready at hand lay 
two bundles of long sticks of macaroni anda miniature 
bouquet of herbs, and on each of the milk-white tables 
were two plates, one holding pats of gold-colored butter 











1e other a pile of pale Parmesan cheese, grated. 

r. Buckmaster first described the manufacture of maca- 
roni from the Italian corn, and shewed specimens of every 
kind of it, in round pipes of various thickness, flat like 
ribbons, and stamped out in stars, crescents, crosses, and 
other devices, as well as a little sheaf the corn. He dwelt, 
too, upon the talismanic effect of good cookery in produc- 
ing and maintaining health, and in retaining a husband’s 
affections ; and then he proceeded to explain the applica- 





| tion of good cookery to the pasta before him. ‘Break your 
| macaroni in -pieces, and place it in boiling water,’ he di- 


rected, looking at the plump and pale kitchen maids. They 
accordingly took up their bundles, and with two touches 
broke the sticks into lengths of about six inches ; then they 
took the lids off the stew pans and put inthe tubes. It 
was to be boiled for twenty minutes, he explained, and 
then, if found tender, reduced from boiling point by pour- 
ing cold water upon it. It was a matter of some import- 
ance to ascertain the exact moment when it became quite 
cooked, he continued, because if it should boil longer than 
was necessary it would begin to deteriorate. Whilst the 
twenty minutes were passing the sauce was to be made. 
‘Put a pat of butter in a saucepan,’ he directed again, and 
straightway there appeared on each gas stove a small black 
saucepan ; and both maids turned to their plates of butter 
and selected a pat. ‘Stir it gently over the fire with a 
wooden spoon,’ was the next command ; and two white 


| wooden spoons were forthcoming, and both maids began 
| to pass them slowly round and round inthe pans. ‘Adda 


little flour,’ he continued ; and there appeared upon the 
stoves two metal flour boxes, which were put out of sight 
again the moment the necessary quantity was taken from 
them. ‘Continue stirring, and adda bunch of herbs and 
one lobe of a garlic ; and as these -orders were given they 
were likewise promptly obeyed. ‘One lobe of garlic only,’ 
repeated Mr. Buckmaster, ‘because if more is used the fla- 
vor will be too strong. I need scarcely, perhaps, remind 
you of the story of the cook,’ he went on, ‘who, when he 
wanted a flavor of garlic, only touched his dish with it, 
and when he considered this contact likely to give too 
strong a taste, contented himself with tossing the bulb from 
one side of the kitchen to the other. Garlic is a most valu- 
able source of flavor, but we are prejudiced against it in this 
country because, when used, we are over-dosed with it.’ 
Enlivened with anecdotes and advice of similar effect and 
character, the twenty minutes passed away. 

** ‘See if the macaroni is ready,’ he said to the two maids, 
to whom the continuous stirring had begun to give height- 
ened complexions. About this time the chef occupied 
himself with scraping a salamander and putting it into one 
of the kitchen fires in the en to get red hot. And 
two waiters, in conventional full dress, with dinner-napkins 
over their arms, now entered, and stood stilland silent till 








for certain nurserymen, who may or may not have an existence except on 
paper, andin their colored catalogues, They are the Mr. Squeets we 
| mean; and for their especial benefit we have “a long rod in pickle. 







their services were required to hand the plates of macaroni 
to the company. 


-dze, as in its wild haunts, by the side of some steep 
in, or on the dark wooded banks of some deep 
It is when a tree, grand and picturesque; asa 
htfully green and undulating, ever changing 


» of our friends hold the opinion.that ‘‘ the making 


| believe that in a knowledge of what we were doing, much 
good luck or chance” lies the two elements of 


tly the hemlock is a long-lived plant, and insects, 


well, it will we believe be used quite 
exiensively*as it issure to make the most favorable impres- 























plates. 


observed a red bottle had appeared on each stove as if by 
magic—‘and empty the contents into your sauce. Stir it ;’ 
and the wooden spoons went slowly to work again ; ‘then 
pour some of your sauce into your dish ;) and two more 
silver dishes were produced, and two spoonfuls of the red 
sauce spread about in them ; ‘place in some of your maca- 
roni ;’ and in went half the remainder ; ‘cover it with sauce ;’ 
the little black pans were lifted and tilted once more with 
care, so as to prevent a sudden descent of the bunch of 
herbs and lobe of garlic, and so macaroni with tomato 
sauce was made.” 


Athletic Pastimes. 


~—— 





The United St. Louis eleven will most probably arrive in 
this city on the evening of the 8th September, resting over 
night in this city, and commence their match with the St. 
George’s on the morning of the 9th September, at their 
grounds in Hoboken. This will be one of the most inter- 
esting matches that has taken place’ for several years in this 
city, as we understand St. Louis gentlemen have a strong 
eleven. i 

The St. George’s cricket club will present Mr. Cashman 
of their club, one of ‘‘Cobbett’s” best cane handle bats, 
with a silver plate on the back, for his splendidly handsome 
score of eighty-one runs, in the late match with the Boston 
club. 


The St. George’s eleven, of this city, played two interest- 
ing matches at East Cambridge, near Boston, on Friday, 
August 29, St. George’s vs, Boston, and Saturday, August 
30, Waltham os. St. George. They were most handsomely 
entertained by the clubs; the weather was beautiful, but 
the ground only middling for a good wicket. The St. 
George’s won the toss, and put in their opponents. The 
fielding and batting of the St. Georges was excellent. The 
Boston’s first wicket fell for 38 runs, Carpenter making 20° 
by slashing play, and McKenzie 14. The next nine wickets 
only brought in 24 runs. Haigh was wicket keeper for the 
Bostons; itis generally conceded that he is the best in the 
United States. The St. George’s now went to the wicket 
and put in Cashman and Harcomb, the former making -a 
splendid innings of 81 runs, but should have been stumped 
when he had made only 8; Harcomb making his double 
figures 27. Bowman now took the bat in the most critical 
part of the game, and with careful play added 25 runs to 
the score. St. George’s won the game in the first innings. 
Score, 154; Bostons, total score, 97. 

Cashman, of the St. George, made the largest score, 81, 
consisting of eight 3s, thirteen 2s, and singles. Bowman 
made two 3s, five 2s, and singles. Lemman’s score for 6 
was on one hit out of the ground into a neighboring field— 
‘‘lost ball.” The bowling of Jones and Smith was good, 
Jones bowling in the first inning an average of 48 balls, 14 
rnns, 4 maidens, and 2 wickets; Smith, 91 balls, 26 runs, 
4 maidens and 5 wickets. In the second inning Smith 
bowled 54 balls, 21 runs, 1 maiden, and 4 wickets; Jones 
48 balls, 7 runs, 4 maidens, and 3 wickets. The following 


is the score: 
St. GEORGE. 


CS, TG We CUI os cvs cewe sss scctevdcecasecneesseh cum 
I Wi IR 5 is cdnsdinvev60055.00 00bines nse bentdecdwastavecasie 
W. Smith c. Farley, b. Carpenter 
PONE. ME TA ORONO ys dss fsck vd coos oso sbiuc'gk oshene Mabeabens 
is wcas apne neds teks en Gv scnsd sentemmenedgnekahnd 
I soe La bccbev ce lene (idéak eene ch aceesibauasteaaeen 
Bowman c. Haigh, b, Draper 
I oi ciate eide bone his teas ane beat] okey ae 
I oc ptanin sla 4.4 Ra's maawiciedinaue ub neeuis aca woleenen 

I i a, ac wackhane naasne sondt nwektadlliass kdemedu rams 6 

J. Smith c. and b. Farley 











BOSTONS. 
First Inning. 
McKenzie c. Lemman, b. Cash- 





a oi.i54n cB egg ep ed 0 vic Owe 14 run out 7 
Carpenter b. Cashman... ...... 20 b. Jones 0 
Hussey b. Smith....... .. 1 b. Smith 1 
Draper b. Smith. . .. 1 not out... vn 
Mason b. Jones............ .. 16 run out.... oe 
Farley c. Lemman, b. Smith..... 0 c. and b. Jo 0 
Haigh b. Smith................+- 0 absent 0 
Barron b. Jones b. Smith 1 
Bate run out......... uae . Smith 2 
Lumb b. Smith......... ae c. Harcomb, b. Jones............ 7 
Davis not out Rone ee eee 1 
Bye. Se abate dabsatthemsmte : ievtete Siinhextandte grttceeeees ‘ 

0S. Na ota cdeecs cece OW ECTS anes yet oeee aanRee a 
— peeme ERE 1 
TOME, .... oo a cnn s abn agi eect 62 35 


Saturday, August 30th. The Waltham’s played their 
return match with the St. George’s, of this city. There 


was a much larger gathering than on the previous day, not-- 


withstanding that the Boston and Athletic Base-ball Clubs 


ag rear Narr tiene ners 


was neatly filled. The chef brought his- salamander from 
the fire to a stand he had placed ready for it on one of the 
stoves, and as Mr. Buckmaster read out, ‘Now brown with 
a salamander,’ both dishes were successively applied to the 
glowing iron. Directly a full lemon colored tint had been 
obtained, they were withdrawn, and placed upon the hot 


‘**Now we will serve the rest of the macaroni with to- 
mato sauce,’ the lecturer resumed. ‘Take a six-penny bot- 
tle of tomato sauce,’ he began—and the attentive audience 


3 ome 


ia iia aie ls ee ee 
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were engaged in a match, in another part of the city. St. 
George’s club were again victorious in their first innings. 

The best scores made were: W. Smith’s 22—including 
one 6, one 8, four 2s, and singles, Cashman’s 27—one 6, 
(lost ball), 3s, four 2s, one 8, and a single; Lemman’s—41 
two 4s, one 3, seven 2s, and singles. The bowling was 
very good. Jones’s average in the first inning being 45 balls, 





13 runs, 2 maidens, and 5 wickets. Smith, in the second 
inning, made 77 balls, 18 runs, 5 maidens, and six wickets. 
The following is the score: 
ST. GEORGE. 
W. Smith c. Eastwood, b. Gorse - % 
Cashman c. McCullagh, b. Gorse = 
Harcomb c Sullivan, b. Gorse.... 7 
Satterthwaite c. Gorse, b. Robinson.................--.eeeeeee aout 
St OE cg oc vdce canes accid ccapwncusacesse 5 
ERR Te i i oo oc 88S oS 65.5 os donc ine baccles ccewddvecpasva 41 
Bowman stumped Howarth, b. Robinson..................0-0eceeeeeee 3 
DO IN a siainieiin ors.0 cin ran canine te aip ends ls cu Peainr WES RE CVE IOR 5 
Cs I ao os 0:5 05s cain cca das coceeccnameudcaennedocemewen® 0 
Me I seit ck akcs) ccncndbsnecnerwcdacesacmaxnccvateusasia 0 
PINS d Make 25S honk cteeins ac aa vacate hy eae Oe case danenacee eda 0 
WH tk rasnicrs eesti aig < ai cecaeshelowea ce uancianles One ad daca wane padeaaeee 1 
WENN so sic cine k orcdecctcsteras ca sev eeweducee anes natadegertscnaresencaces 107 
WALTHAM. 
First Inning’ Second Inning. 
Wemys b. Smith................ 2 c. Cashman b. Smith...... ..... 5 
Sullivan c. Talbot, b. Smith..... BD Bet dn ccccuatteconcs 200d 2 
Howarth b. Jones............... 10 Talbot b. Jones................. 1 
Gores D Samah. .. 5... 0 eccsecess De Fe oes ones osnecenvndeonse 3 
Eastwood run out....... ....... SR Re ee ee 0 
Robinson b. Jones.............. 0 c. Lemman, b. Smith........... 14 
McCullough, hit wicket b. Jones 0 c. Talbot, b. Jones........ ..... 3 
eee DW PO iis o5.6 cs ddnctevaccesagnisn 12 
eo rere baad sxcsceenteseverwes 0 
Goodnought not out............. 3 Harcomb b. Smith.......... Suse 
Hadly b. Cashman.............. We FEO io dvds cbse diauadddcecs ee 2 
MMO aslotice tenes ccannnecsacacws 2 byes, 2; leg byes, 1; wides,1.... 4 
a xia vay ean cede eusekee v 46 
Total of both innings.......... 83 


—We are glad that the Commissioners of Prospect Park 
have set apart a large enclosed space for the benefit of those 
who delight in athletic pastimes; the only condition being 
that the different clubs will keep their grounds in proper 
order. Any Saturday afternoon hundreds of young 
men may be seen enjoying the open air exercise at 
their favorite pastimes. A new cricket club is about to be 
organized, to be calledthe ‘‘ Zingari,” and are, we under- 
stand, to play their first match at an early date with the 
second eleven of the St. George’s of this city. 

—A splendid game of base ball was played betwe.. the 
Atlantics of Brooklyn and the Athletics of Philadelphia, on 
the Union grounds, Brooklyn, September 1st. The playing 
of Burdock, Ferguson, and Barlow was particularly notice- 
able for its superiority over anything these gentlemen had 
done in the field this season. The fielding of the Athletics 
was generally sharp and of high order, though they do not 
seem to play together as they ought, towin. Atlantics were 
victorious, making five; Athletics three; time of game, -one 
hour and forty-five minutes. 

—The Brooklyn Caledonian Club held their seventh an- 
nual festival on Friday August 29th. Six thousand persons 
witneéessd these interesting pastimes. The competitors inclu- 
ded members of the Brooklyn, New York, Newark, Hudson 
county and New Haven clubs, among whom was Geo. Gol- 
die, teacher of Athletics at Princeton College. Among the 
contestants, too, was Wm. Barnie, the noted base ball 
player of this city. 

The Arlington Buse Ball Club, of New York, have added 
fresh laurels to their victories by defeating the Eureka 
Club at the Scranton Driving Park, by a score of 25 against 
14. The game lasted three honrs. The Arlingtons left on 
the afternoon train for New York covered with bat glory, 
after having defeated the three crack clubs of Scranton. 


At Newington Park, Baltimore, a race took place between 
Lapman Pike, of Baltimore Base Ball Club, and the trot- 
ting horse Clarence; distance one hundred yards, the horse 
receivingstwenty-five yards start. The race was won easily 
by Pike. 

—At Hughe’s Franklin Billiard room, Fultca Avenue, 
Brooklyn, Mr. Nathan Minot pocketed the entire fifteen 
balls insuccession, at a game of fifteen-ball pool last Satur- 
day. 4 

We are quite pleased to have received the following letter, 
suggested by an article in the second number of our paper. 
Should any clubs of a similar character exist in New York 
or elsewhere, we shall be glad to be put in communication 
with them. 

New York, August 26, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM: 

As secretary and treasurer of a little club I have the honor of serving, I 
was quite struck by an article in your paper of the 21st of August, entitled 
‘* Recreation for Busy Workers,” in which you proposed that the heads 
of establishments employing young men ought to occupy themselves 
somewhat in regard to the amusements of their employees, and if possible 
to develope in that way a hearty taste for athletic exercises. I am pleased 
to state that your article exactly suited ourcase. Eight years ago, five 
striplings entered a large hardware house as errand boys. To-day some 
of us are salesmen, forwarding clerks, others are bookkeepers. Six years 
ago we five started a base ball club of our own, and gradually the store 
took an interest in our doings. Ithink the senior partner first gave us a 
bat and ball as a prize. This simple little incident brought us under the 
notice of that very dignified class, the bookkeepers in the establishment. 
By degrees from the liitle nucleus of five boys who played a game of base 
ball, we have got to include fully forty-three active members, all belong_ 
ing to the house. When our respected senior partner died two years ago. 
we were afraid that any further encouragemeut likely to be given to us by 
the heads of the firm would cease, but strange to say it did not. The 
other partners, who respected the memory of the oldest member of the 
firm, followed out his ideas, and have done all they could forus. Last 
year we wanted a boat, and in a most liberal manner they contributed to 
the funds freely one half the money necessary to bny her. I am there- 
fore pleased to say that in New York just such a case as you hope to see 
does exist; but I am afraid that in the main you are right, as I know of no 
other club like our own, where the heads of the establishment take an in- 
terest in the sports of their employees. I may state that we play base- 
ball, and also cricket, thanks to u leaven of Canadians in our ranks. To 
testthe matter in question, we should be glad to know if there is any 
other club similar to our own in New York, and if so, whether we might 
not arrange a match of some kind. Rifle shooting we know something 
about, though none of us have been yet to Creedmoor. 

Very truly, H. B. 8. 


Pachting and Boating. 





Senhipotinetateash 
HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 

DATE. BOSTON. | NEW YORK. eee 
bh. m. h. m. h. m. 
eee aoe. cee, 9 18 ae | 5 18 
i Ra 10 19 . =. 6 19 
Sept. 6 11 11 7 53 7 11 
11 57 8.41 7 
eve. 42 9 28 8 42 
Nie 1 26 10 ii | 9 2% 
2 il | 10 53 10 If 








—The International Regatta now in progress at Toronto 
includes the 3d, 4th and 6th days of September. It is 
under the patronage of the Governor General of Canada 
and the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, and in charge of 
an executive committee comprising the Mayor and other 
leading citizens of Toronto. Over $4,000 are to be given 
in prizes. The following is the programme :— 

Sailing Races—First Day.—First Prize—Champion Flag 
for Lake Ontario, given by the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
to be sailed for annually, at Toronto, open to all yachts, 
with $300 added ; second, $100; third, $50. 

Second Day.—Centre Board Yachts—First prize, $200; 
second $100 ; third, $50. Five to start, er only first prize 
given. Standing-keel Yachts—First prize, $200 ; second, 
$75. Four to start, or only first prize given. Second Class— 
Open to all Yachts and Sailing Craft under ten tons—First 
prize, $80; second, $50; third, $40; fourth, $20; fifth, 
$10. Ten to start, or only three prizes given. 

Third Day.—Prince of Wales, Cup and $100 added, open 
to Royal Canadian Yacht Club Yachts only. Cup presented 
by J. E. Ellis, with $100 added. Consolation Stakes, $100. 

Rowing Races.—Four-oared Race for Professional Oars- 
men—Distance, four miles. First prize, $700; second 
prize, $150. 

A Four-oared Race for Amateurs—Distance, four miles. 
First prize, four cups, value $75, and a piece of plate, value 
$75 ; second prize, four cups, value $50. 

Sculling Race for Professionals—Distance, two miles. 
First prize, $200 ; second prize, $50. 

Sculling Race for Amateurs—Distance, two miles. First 
prize, cup, value $75 ; second prize, cup, value $25. 

Pair-oared Race for Professionals—Distance, three miles. 
First prize, $150 ; second prize, $50. 

Pair-oared Race for Amateurs—Distance, three miles. 
First prize, two cups, value $75 ; second prize, value $25. 

Double-scull Race for Professionals—Distance, two miles. 
First prize, $150 ; second prize, $50. 

Double-scull Race for Amateurs—Distance, two miles. 
First prize, two cups, value $75 ; second prize, value $25. 

Race for Skiffs—Sixteen feet in length and under—Dis- 
tance, one mile. First prize, $30 ; second prize, $10; third 
prize, $5. 

Double-scull Skiff Race—Amateurs—Distance, two miles. 
First prize, two cups, value $60; second prize, value $20. 
Three boats to start or no second prize will be given. 

—The Toronto Regatta Committee have decided that any 
man who shall, after the 2d of September, 1873, row for 
money at any regatta, or who may be matched to row for 
money, shall be considered a professional oarsman. 


—The New Hamburg regatta took place on August 30th 
over a sixteen mile course on the Hudson river. Six sail- 
boats entered. The champion flag was won by Mr. Irving 
Grinnell’s yacht Fidget, and the second prize by the Thetis. 


-—The regular monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club took place last week. Eight new members were ad- 
mitted. Mr. Thomas T. Barker, of Detroit, was elected 
an honorary member. Mr. Barker has had a yacht built 
by McGiehan, of Pamrapo, which is now finished, and has, 
we understand, started for his western home. 

—The Philadelphia regatta takes place on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 7th, over the Schuylkill course, one mile and a half 
straight away. The races will be for single sculls, pair- 
oars, and four-oars, and the prizes will be individual pre- 
sentation medals anda stand of colors for the four-oared 
championship, as well as the regular challenge association 
prizes of silver plate. In the pair-oar race contestants may 
enter pair-sculls in lieu of oars, at option. On the evening 
prior to the regatta a second convention will be held for 
the purpose of establishing a permanent organization of 
a National Rowing Association, and the adoption of such 
standard rules and regulations as may be deemed expedient. 


—The Grammercy boat club, of this city, will enter one 
or more of their boats at the forthcoming Saratoga regatta. 


—The Friendship boat club’s annual regatta takes place 
on Monday, September 29th, over the Pleasant Valley 
course. . The races include Junior and Senior sculls, a four- 
oared race, and an open single scull race. 


—A meeting of model yacht owners, of Brooklyn was 
held on Wenesday evening, 27ult., at the house of one of 
the fraternity, which resulted in the organization of a new 
club which was named the Ocean Model Yacht Club. The 
following named gentlemen were elected officers: Samuel 
Avila, Commodore; John H. Fisher, Vice Commodore; 
Lewis G. Wells, Secretary; Garrett Braisted, Treasurer; 
and Frederick Du Bourg, Steward. Measuring and sailing 
Committees were also elected, and rules for classfication of 
boats, and government of races, &c., were adopted. 

The Ocean’s propose to be represented in all races of the 
miniature craft, and ask only a clear field (or sea), a good 
breeze and no favor. 

The fleet rendezvous on the waters of Gowans Bay, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

—An Indian canoe race last week at Savin Rock, near 
New Haven, attracted the largest concourse of people ever 
known in that vicinity. The spectators came by horse car, 
wagon, and sail boat from all the neighboring towns until 
they numbered many thousands. The race was a mile 
course and return, best two in three. First prize, $300 ; 
second, $200 ; third, $150 ; fourth, $50 ; total, $700. There 


were four entries, the paddlers being chiefly Indians from 
the vicinity of Oldtown, Maine. The following is the 
summary :— 


AR a «5 Ra dsidenciegn oEhied atte eetl 1 3 2 
PIII 0 55 oy cc dndncd ag cteecawent 4 4 8 
POGOe. cco soice le cane Re msentaud aaeen 38 2 1 
PURO 555 06 SRR 2:34 


Time—23:30 ; 21:55 ; 24:5. 

The quickest time was made by the Piscataquis in the 
third heat—twenty-one minutes, fifty-five seconds—which 
is fair for salt water work. As the race was not decided, a 
second trial was advertised to come off the next Tuesday. 
The affair was considered quite a novelty in aquatics. 

—Any fine Saturday afternoon may be seen on the Harlem 
river ; Elysian Fields, Hoboken ; Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn ; 
Passaic river, New Jersey, hundredsof amateurs practicing 
in their shells, four oars, &c., dressed in appropriate boat- 
ing costume, trying a spurt in friendly rivalry. A stranger 
visiting these places would imagine that we are the greatest 
boating people in the world, and if we continue to progress 
at the same ratio in the next six years that we have in the 
previous ones we shall undoubtedly lay claim to that title. 
But in order to carry out this we must bear and forbear— 
do away with all bickerings and unpleasantness—make a 
universal rule, and abide by it, which would be recognized 
throughout the United States as to what an amateur is, then 
take ‘‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.” 


—The Brown-Biglin scull race, which was to have come 
off in Halifax last Thursday, has been knocked in the head 
by the American champion declining to row. George 
Brown is expected at Toronto with the prize crew, of which 
he is stroke oar, to row in the regatta now in progress there 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 
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GAME IN SEASON FOR SEPTEMBER. 


inseacniiaass 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits, common Brown‘and Grey.) Squirels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola.) Pinnated Grouse, Tetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbellus,; Curlew, Numenius Arquata.) 
Esquimaux Curlew, Numenius bo- - Sandpipers, Tringine.) 
realis.) Willets, 

Plover, Charadraius.) Reed or Rice Birds, Dolichonyx oriz- 
Godwit, Limosine.) ivon. 
Rails, Rallus Virginianus.) 

Wild fowl generally after 15th September, and Ruffed Grouse also in 


many States. 








mead 

[Under the head of ‘Game, and Fishin Season” we can only specify in 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion.) 
Scien 


LL the species of Waders found on our coast from 

Florida to Labrador are recognized by most of those 

who shoot them as Bay Birds. These include the Godwit, 

Willet, Plover, Marlin, English Snipe and the numerous tribe 

of Sand-pipers. We have noticed the habits of the first 

named in the second number of this journal. Of the Sand- 
nipers the following are best known: 

The ‘‘ Ring Necks,” Aegiaiitis Semipalmatus, abound every- 
where in great numbers, and are found upon sandy beaches 
and muddy flats, in loose straggling parties of from five or 
six to a dozen or more, and frequently with the Semipal- 
mated and Bonaparte’s Sand-pipers. They scatter widely 
apart while searching for food, running swiftly and grace- 
fully over the sand with head lowered. They are at 
such times usually silent except when disturbed, when they 
utter a loud mellow whistle on taking flight. They are 
tame,‘and when surprised, run but a few yards and then stand 
perfectly still. The young run about as soon as hatched. 
Birds of the year may at all times be distinguished from 
the adults by the black of the bands being replaced by dull 
dirty ash. 

The Turnstone, or ‘‘Chickling” Strepsilus interpres—is not 
a—very abundant variety, and more shy than ordinary Sand- 
pipers. Their name is derived from the habit they have 
of dexterously inserting the bill under small stones and 
pebbles, and with a quick jerk turning them over, when 
they seize upon their prey lurking beneath. 

The Red Phalarope, or Bay Bird proper, Phalaropers fuli- 
cartus, are noted for their beauty and elegance of form and’ 
their grace and activity of movement. Their lobed feet 
make them perfectly at home on the water, and they are of- 
ten seen at a considerable distance from land. 

‘* Pectoral Sand-piper,” or ‘‘ Grass Snipe,” <Actodromas 
maculata. The species is seldom if ever seen on open sandy 
beaches, as it prefers at all times the low muddy flats iaid 
bare by the tide, the pools and ditches which intersect them, 
and the salt marshes by which they are bordered. They are 
not restricted to salt water, but frequent low wet meadows 
and fields at a great distance from any large body of water. 
When they rise from the grass to alight again at a short 
distance, they fly slowly and evenly with the wings deeply 
incurved. Whren, however, they are frightened, by being 


repeatedly forced up by the sportsman, or when they are - 


suddenly startled, they spring up vigorously, emitting loud 
rapidly repeated notes, and fly in a quick zigzag manner, 
like the common snipe. They are then equally difficult to 
shoot. Sometimes they mount with a lowd cry very high 
into the air and circle overhead for several minutes, flying 
with great rapidity and in perfect silence. When about to 
alight, which they often do at the very spot from which 
they rose, they barely close the wings and dart suddenly 
down in an almost perpendicular directidn. This species is 
found in pairs or singly, and never in flocks of any great 
extent. They are excessively fat in the month of October 
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and delicately flavored, and afford delicious eating. They 
are abundant from Washington to New Hampshire. 
little is known of their breeding places. 


The ‘‘ Peeps,” Aciodromas minutilla, so common on all 


our sandy beaches and low muddy flats, is but the larger 


Sand-piper in miniature. 


‘“ Yellow-Legs,” or ‘‘ Tell-Tales,” Gambetta. Melanoleuca. 
This large tattler is well known and universally disliked by 
all gunners on account of its watchful and noisy nature. 
They will stand motionless and in silence, carefully regard- 
ing the sportsman with watchful attention until he is nearly 
within shooting distance, when at a single note from one of 
the flock, all instantly take flight, emitting loud clear whis- 
tles of rejoicing at his discomfiture. Later in the season, 
however, they seem to be less wary, and numbers can be 
procured without difficulty. Though found in all situations 
near the water, their favorite localities are muddy flats laid 
bare by the ebbing tide, the salt marshes adjoining them, 
and the pools which dot these marshes. They are generally 
Jean and little valued for the table. 


—Down at Rockaway Beach and in Canarsie Bay, sports; 
men have had good luck the past few days. A good many 
‘* Marsh hens” have been shot, as well as ‘‘ Yellow-legs ” and 
Bay Snipe. The localities above named are the most accessible 
shooting grounds we have, and the sportsman has free 
range without embarrassment from trespass notices and 
watchful wardens. It is an easy, cheap, and ‘delightful 
trip from the Fulton, South, and Williamsburgh Ferries by 
horse cars to East New York, steam cars to Canarsie, and 
steamboat to Rockaway Beach—fare fifty-five cents. At 
Canarsie there are no less than forty yachts and sixty skiffs 
and sail boats for hire. The favorite skippers know the in- 
tricacies of the great Jamaica Bay thoroughly, this includ- 
ing Canarsie Bay. 

—Reports from Elk county, Pennsylvania, are unfavorable 
for fall shooting. The severe winter killed off the Pheas- 
ants (Ruffed Grouse) and in the deep snows many deer were 
destroyed by wolves and reckless pot-hunters. From 
Pike county the news is more favorable. The deer shoot- 
ing in this section is always good and perhaps the best in the 
State. The best grounds are accessible from Shohol’s Sta- 
tion or Lackawaxen on the Erie Railroad, and Kimbles Sta- 
tion and Hawley’s on the Honesdale Branch, but as a large 
portion of this tract is taken up by the Blooming Grove 
Park Association, hunters should be wary against trespass. 

—A number of Brooklyn gentlemen met at Deerfoot 
Park, Coney Island road, August 26th, to test their 
skill at the traps. Several hundred pigeons having 

‘been provided for the purpose, were disposed of in 

baskets behind the company, there to wait the destructive 
crisis, the ‘‘deadly level” that. doomed them to instant 
death or gave them liberty. 

The matches were conducted with propriety and deco- 
rum, and humanity. The first trial was at thirty birds, 
H. and T. traps, 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, between 
Mr. Bayliss and Mr. Levi Radin, for $100 a side. Mr. Bay- 
liss cut down his birds in splendid form killing six- 
teen straight birds. When Mr. Levi Radin saw there was 
no chance for him to win, he very properly withdrew. Mr. 
Bayliss shot with a Scott breach-loader C. F., Mr. Radin 
with a Goddard muzzle-loader. The next shot was for a 
double-barrel ecight-bore Scott breach-loader. Twenty-one 
gentlemen entered, paying ten dollars apiece. To shoot at 
fifteen birds, 21 yards rise, and 80 yards boundary, H. and 
T. traps. The shooting of these gentlemen was unusually 
accurate. Captain Elmendorf killed all his birds. Mr. 
Btrdseye fourteen out of fifteen, the last bird falling dead 
out of bounds. Mr. Madison the gunmaker, who is a quick 
snap shot succeeded in passing fourteen birds; the rest of 
the gentlemen withdrew; having missed a bird it was im- 
possible for them to win the gun. The birds were only 
middling, as not more than a dozen left the trap on the 
word ‘‘pull,” the rest of them had to be scared up by the 
means of stones, &c., being thrown at them. Captain 
Elmendorf holds the challenge champion gold medal of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club. It is a very beautiful piece of work- 
manship, and has attached to it in links the record of the 
holders and. the number of birds killed; we understand that 
Mr. Bayliss has challenged for lt. He will have to beat 
fifteen straight birds and good nerve to win it. 


—The Amateur Sportsman’s Club of Auburn, N. Y. de- 
cided their first trap-shoot at Standart’s Park a few days 
since. The champion gold medal given by the club becomes 
the property of the gentleman who wins and holds it six 
consecutive times against all members. 


There were sixteen entries, ten birds each, twenty-one 
yards rise, and eighty yards boundary. Messrs. Lewis, 
Samson, Conner and Richardson having each killed nine 
birds, shot off the tie at five birds twenty-six yards. Lewis, 
Sampson and Richardson tied, each killing four birds. 
Second tie at thirty-one yards, Lewis:and Richardson. 
Third tie Lewis killing four birds, finally won the gold 
medal. Immediately after this match, Sampson challenged 
Lewis; the latter killed all his birds, thus retaining the medal 
for the present. Richardson has challenged the winner; 
result next week. 


—The first annual contest at Creedmoor, partaking of the 
more general character of the matches at Wimbledon, will 
take place October 8th. It will last three days, but it is 
not impossible that if the assemblage is large and ties fre- 
quent that it will take a longer time to finish. Rifle compe- 
tition among our military organizations has been so far 
novel, though the shooting of individual members of various 
regiments at all ranges has been quite creditable. We 
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should not therefore be surprised to see, even with men 
who have practised but little, quite good shooting. 

—As soon as anything further is heard from our friends 
of the rifle at St. John, we shall be glad to place it 
before the public, with the idea of getting up a match. 

—The arrangements for the competition for the press tro- 
phy, offered by Orange Judd, Esq., editor of the Agrieul- 
turist, have not as yet been completed, but already various 
members of the press have signified their intention of enter- 
ing, and the match promises to be quite an interesting one. 

—The medal competition of the Amateur Rifle Club, will 
be decided on the second Saturday of this month. It has 
been won twice by Captain Bodine, and if he wins a third 
time, he will capture the prize. 

—The Turf Field and Farm badge, open to all members of 
National Rifle Asssociations, was shot for on Saturday last. 
One trial had already taken place for the badge, when 
Captain Bodine made the highest score. The badge must 
be won three times by the same person before becoming 
his property. The weather was fair, and the wind favor- 
able for shooting: 


Conditions.—Open to members of the National Rifle Association; dis- 
tance 200 yards; ‘position standing; any rifle not over ten pounds in weight 
and with a trigger pull’of. not less than three pounds; telescopic sights 
excluded, five rounds; bull's eye, (eight inches square,) counting 4, centre 
(two feet square,) 3, and outers 2. 


Rifle. 








Name. Score. 
rs | | 
Capt. G. W. Wingate, | Ballard Sporting, |} 4444 2-18 
Leon Backer, | Remington State, |33434~-17 
W. Robertson, | Remington Sporting, |43343—17 
Bethel Burton, | Ward Burton, | 43338 3—16 
H. Fulton, | Maynard, |} 3388 4-16 
Ed. 8. Browe, | Sharpe Sporting, |} 3333 3—15 
H. Meday, | Remington State, 833 3 3—15 
A. Anderson, | Ward Burton, 333 3 3—15 
Asa Farr, |; Ballard Sporting, |} 4233 3—15 
A. J. Roux, | Remington State, 13482 3—15 
Thomas Henderson, | Magazine Carbine, 2233414 
J. P. M. Richards, Sharpe Sporting, | 3333 2—14 
Alexander Pyle, | Remington Sporting, 2333 3—14 
Andrew 8. Fowle, | Sharpe Sporting, 2432 3—14 
C. F. Robbins, | Ballard Sporting, |} 4232 3—14 
W. J. Carmichzel, | Remington Sy3ate, 234382—14 
J. Edington, | Remington Sporting, | 4332 2—14 
P. Klein, | Remington Sporting, 2422414 
Alford, | Remington Sporting, 8422 2-13 
W. Yale, | Sharp Sporting, 2233 3—13 
Robertson, | Remington Sporting, | 3233 2—13 
Capt. James Bodine, | Remington Sporting, 23224~-13 
Campbell, | Remington State, | 32238 3—13 
James Buchanan, | Remington State, 2324 2-13 
Duncan Cameron, | Remington Sporting, 3232 3-13 
H. G. Burton, | Magazine Carbine, 3242 2—13 
H. Madison, | Remington Sporting, 38330 3—12 
George Crouch, | Ballard Sporting, 2223 3—12 
Thomas Lloyd, | Ballard Sporting, 223 2 3—12 
J. H. Banchie, | Remington State, | 2322 3-12 
Gen. Thomas Dakin, | Remington State, | 2°23 2 2—11 
Adjutant Murphy, | Ward Burton, |32222—11 
James E. McEwen, =. =f Remington Sporting, |} 2222 3—11 
T. B. Fish, | Allen Sporting, 2023 3—10 
J. T. B. Collins, | Ballard Sporting, ' 3023 2—10 
George Schermerhorn, | Remington State, 20232—9 
L. C. Bruce. | Ballard Sporting, 202228 


The score of the winner, Captain Wingate, with eighteen, 
was a remarkably good one. The total number of compet- 
itors, thirty-seven, shows a decided increased interest taken 
by the public, in rifle shooting. Asweepstake at 200 yards 
which was won by Mr. Madison§ with a score of sixteen, 
followed. 

—Much credit is due to the National Rifle Association for 
their offer of the range at Creedmoor for the use of the 
State National Guard. This will undoubtedly stimulate 
regimental rifle practice. The Seventh Regiment will make 
a day of it at Creedmoor on the 11th of this month. The 
Twelth also proposes visiting Creedmoor, and the Twenty- 
Second, on the 15th. We may look for quite an active shoot- 
ing season now, until the winter finally sets in. The treas- 
urer of the Flushing and N. §. R. R. has offered a $250 
prize to be contested for by the N. R. A. in October. 

—The legal Reed Bird season in Pennsylvania begins Sep- 
tember 1st, and ends November 30th. 

—The game laws of Iowa permit the killing of wild deer, 
elk, paririe chickens, and woodcock from this time on until 
1st of January; quail and pheasant from September 12th to 
December 15th; and wild turkeys from September 1st to 
February 1st. We, however, do not regard wild turkeys 
as strictly in season until ‘‘calling” time begins, which is 
at the latter end of this month. 

—At Vienna the following awards were made to Ameri- 
can Arm Manufacturers: 

Colt’s Patent Fire-arms, Hartford; medal of merit. 

Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Revolvers; medal of merit 
and medal of progress in fancy arms. 

Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, New York; honorable men- 
tion. 

Providence Tool Company, Fire-arms; medal of merit. 

—Long before Creedmoor was conceived, Rifle Ranges 
were in use in Canada. At Bedford near Halifax, at Roth- 
say, near St. John, and at Montreal, rifle ranges have been 
in use for fifteen years past. Practice has been greatly en- 
couraged, and a marked oroficiency acquired in conse- 
quence. If Canadians are to be admitted at the coming tests 
at Creedmoor, they will prove formidable rivals and hard to 
beat, so our marksmen best look to their laurels. However, 
if our men will exert themselves as creditably as the half 
dozen who make those remarkable strings at long. range at 
Creedmoor each Saturday, we have little to fear. 


—The great storm in Nova Scotia has obliterated the 
Rifle Ranges at Bedford near Halifax. 


—Albert Richardson was fined $95 last week at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for having killed three reed birds and sixteen 
black birds out of season. The law fixes the penalty at $5 
for each bird killed between the firstof May and first of 
September, and Richardson got the full benefit of it. 








New York, Sept. 2, 1873. 
EDITOR FoREST AND STREAM: . 

Many thanks for your journal. I have plenty of time to read it, and 
must say it contains a vast deal of useful information to the angler and 
sportsman. If you think the enclosed is interesting enough, you can 
publish it. 

Every sportsman has his own fancy with respect to the stock of his 
shot-gun; some prefer straight, others bent; some long, others short in 
the stock. Generally speaking, it is certain that fora tall, long-armed 
man, the stock of a gun should be longer thaa for one of less stature; 
that a straight stock is proper for him who has high shoulders and a high 
neck, for if it be much bent it would be diflicult, especially in the quick 
motion required in shooting a bird on the wing, to place the but of the 
gun-stock firmly tothe shoulder. The upper part only would in general 
be steady, which would not only raise the muzzle, and consequently shoot 
high, but the recoil would be more sensibly felt than if: the whole end of 
the stock were firmly placed on the shoulder. Besides, supposing the 
shooter to bring the but home to his shoulder, he would hardly be able to 
level his piece at the object. On the contrary, a man with low shoulders 
and a long neck, requires a stock much bent; for if it is straight, he will, 
in the act of lowering his head to that place of the stock at which his cheek 
should rest in taking aim, feel a constraint which he never experiences 
when by the proper degree of bend, the stock lends him some assistance, 
and, as it were, meets him half way. A longstock is preferable to a short 
one, and rather more bent than usual, for along stock fits firmer to the 
shoulder than a short one, and is better for shooting true, than one too 





straight, because the latter, in coming up to the aim, is subject to the in- 
convenience of causing the sportsman to shoot too high. 
AN OLD SPORTSMAN. 


Che Horse and the Course. 





We do not credit the rumors of the prevalence of cerebro 
spinal meningitis among horses in New York. Occasional 
sporadic cases may have, however, appeared. September is 
a month when many horses are killed from injudicious 
driving. They are driven hard, and carelessness in attend- 
ing to their wants during the cool evenings often kills valu- 
able horses. 

—An English horse van has beenimported by August Bel- 
mont, at a cost of $1,000, and has arrived at his stables at 
North Babylon, J.. I. It is specially adapted for conveying 
by rail horses that are skittish and refuse to enter an ordi 
nary car, as the horse can be housed in it and wheeled up 
on a flat. 

—The Graphic has an‘amusing article in imitation of the 
grave deliberations of the Scientific Association. It endeav- 
ors to solve this questions in regard to ‘‘ The Chronometrical 
Differentiations of Hippophagic Speed; an attempt to as- 
certain within what limits the equine buyer may accept the 
equine seller’s solemn assertions as to Hippozootic rapidity,” 


and gives this differential table: 
By purchaser's 


Speed per mile watch after 


The Horse. by seller's watch. purchase. Difference. 
$500. Hambletonian colt, 
bought in Orange Co...: 2:36 3:36 1 min. 
$500. Lady Thorn’s half- 
sister, bought in Ky..... 2:30 4:00 1 1-2 min. 
3300. Colt at a sacrifice, 
bought in Canada....... 2:50 4:50 2 min. 


It thus appears that the watches carried by the great stock-raisers of the 
above places vary habitually, by from one totwo minutes, from the time- 
pieces elsewhere owned. 

—Persia is famous for her breeds of horses. The best are 
those of the Chab district, and the Turkoman breed. The 
Shuster horse is large, powerful and admirably fitted for 
riding. Taking all his points together, Europeans prefer 
the Turkoman horse. 


Mipp.etown, N. Y.—Trorttine, August 27.—Purse $800, 
for horses that have never beaten 2:50; mile heats; best 
three in five, in harness. There were thirteen entries; nine 
horses were distanced; I. 8S. Baker’s chestnut gelding, Geo. 
B. Daniels won—time 2 :323; 2:324; 2;33. 

SamE Day.—Purse $1,200, for horses that have never 
trotted better than 2:30; $600 to the first horse; mile heats, 
best three in five, in harness. There were eight entries; 
four horses distanced; W. C. Trimble’s b. g. Commodore, 
won in three straight heats—Time 2:324; 2:33} 2:32. 

Same Day.—Purse $1,500, for horses that have never 
beaten 2:26; $700 to the first, $350 to the second, $250 to 
third and $150 to the fourth, mile heats, best three in five, 
in harness. There were six entries; two horses distanced; 
P. Manee’s b. m. Mary A. Whitney won—Time 2:32; 2:314; 
2 :334. 

Lewiston, Me., Aug. 28.—The stallion race lost some 
of its interest by the the injury to Bismarck and the with- 
drawal of King William, yet an immense crowd was in at- 
tendance. Three horses were entered; Sheridan, Lightfoot, 
and Slasher. Sheridan won the first and second heats in 
2:364 and 2:364; Lightfoot won the third, fourth, and fifth 
herts, in 2:34, 2:37, and 2:40. Slasher was distanced in the 
third heat. A collision occurred on the Driving Park be- 
tween Bismarck, driven by John May, of Winthrop, and 
and Mary driven by Mr. Getchelle, of Waterville. Mary was 
Killed and Bismarck badly cut. Mr. May received severe 
injuries. 

Boston, Angust 28.—The fall meeting of the Beacon 
Park Association was continued in the presence of an in- 
creased attendance. 

The first race was for 4 purse of $600 for horses that have 
never beaten 2:50: six horses were started, and the favorite, 
Dustin Jim, won in three straight heats—Time 2:344; 2:36; 
2:35. 

The second race was fora purse of $1,000, for horses 
that have never beaten 2;32. There were eight entries, six 
of whom started, Arthur and Barney Kelley being drawn. 
Lothair was the favorite before the start and up to the 
second heat, which, being won by Colonel Moulton, made 
him the favorite in the betting. tothair won the last two 
heats and the races—Time 2:33; 2:33; 2:35. 


Boston, August 29.—The Beacon Park races closed with 
avery large attendance, numbering at least 5,000 people. 
First race, for horses that have never beaten 2:40; purse 
$1,000. Nine horses were entered, and five started. Red 
Patchen won—Time, 2:37; 2:38; 2:38. The event of the 
day was the race for horses that have never beaten 2:20; 
purse, $2,500; $1,200 to first, $800 to second, $500 to third. 
There were six horses entered, but only threc came to the 
score, viz.—Judge Fullerton, Camors and Sensation. The 
first heat was won by Sensation. In the second heat Ful- 
lerton, who was driven by Dan Mace, trotted very fast, 
making his best record, 2:19}, and shutting Sensation out. 
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Camors in 2:264, but 


Camors. Ben. Mace’s ch. g. Judge Fullerton won—Time, 
' 2:19}; 2:22; 2:221. ; 
: Z 
2 PirtspurGH, Pa., August 27.—The first meeting of the 


Friendship Park Association. The first race was fora purse 
’ of $1,500 for horses that have never beaten 2:50. ven 
a horses started, and the race was won be Kitty D in three 


} straight heats. Time, 2:36; 2:36; 2:33}. The second race for a 


' purse of $2,000 was won by Slow Goin three straight heats. 
Time, 2:35; 2:34: 2:354. 


PortsMonTH, Ont0, August 28.—The races were very 
I largely attended, notwithstanding the threatening aspect of 
The race for horses never having beaten 2:47 


the weather. 
was won by Gray Alexander, Gray Sam second, Black 
Maria third—Time, 2:403; 2:424; 2:374; 2:394; 2:454; 2:48}- 
Gray Sam won two heats, the second and fourth, and Black 
Maria the first. The race for three minutes horses was won 
by Lady, Alice, a Kentucky mare that shows a clinking rate 
of speed, in 2:40}; 2:48}; 2:39%; 2:464 

A splendid attendance was visible,at the races.. In the 
race for horses that had never beaten 2:40, Lady Alice, the 
favorite, won in 2:40}; 2:484; 2:393. 

The running race, half-mile heats, was one of the most 
desperately contested affairs that was everseenhere. Mollie 
Foster, a splendid looking mare, by Asterold, won the first 
heat in 53} seconds, Ida Osa won the second at the killing 
pace of 52 seconds; the third heat was won by Mollie Foster, 
by six inches in 524 seconds. Ida Oso took the two last 
heats, by a hand’s breadth, in 534 and 55 seconds. 

August 29.—Annie Collins won the free-for-all race in 
2:333, 2:30}, 2:30}, 2:33}, 2:40. Thomas L. Young, of Cin- 
cinnati, was second and Red Dick third. Annie won in 
splendid style, carning the enthusiastic plaudits of all the 
spectators. The pacing race was won by Rattling Jim, 
after a slashing race with Tinder. Jim was the favorite, 
and won in 2:31}, 2:34, 2:37, 2;82%, Tinder taking the third 
heat. 

Prospect Park Farr Grounps, NEAR Brooktyy, L. L., 
August 29.—Match $500, mile heats, best three in five, in 
harness. Judges. Israel Denton, John Moore and George 
W. Oakley. W. 8S. Thoms’ b. g. Slippery Dick, catch 
weight, won—Time, 2:42; 2:40; 2.40}. The second event 
was a match between John Murphy’s sorrel gelding Sorrel 
Jake and Thomas Trimble’s gray mare, Alice Gray, mile 
heats, best three in five, in harness. Sorrel Jake won the 
money, whatever it was, in three straight heats—Time, 
2:48; 2:44: 2:44. 

Warrtsy Races, Ontarto, August 30.—To-day was the 
second day of the Whitby races. The first race was a 
hurdle race over eight hurdles; two miles; the first horse 
to receive $150, the second $50. The race was won by 
Old Rye. Jack the Barber was second—Time, 4:38. The 
second race was for the County ‘Purse, and was won by 
Long John, Kate Goulding second—Time, 3:21; 3:21; 3:22; 
3:25. The Ladies’ Purse of $200, a mile and a half dash, 
the first horse to receive $150 and the second $50, was won 
by Montreal; Lottie was second. The next race was the 
Merchants’ trot, open to all: the first horse to re eive $175, 
the second $100. Eva won the first money in 2::83; 2:544; 
2:51. The fourth race was the Post Sweepstakes for $10, 
with $100 added, a dash of one and a quarter miics. Carle- 
ton was first, and the War Cry second—Time, 2:13. This 
race closed the meeting. 


Sea and River ishing. 


GAME FISH IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 





me geeeoes 
Striped Bass, (Labrax lineatus.) 
slack Bass, (Centrarchus fasciatus. 
~ Maskinonge. 
on 

Our Canadian friends are good correspondents. Dr. 
James Lyster, an old army snrgeon, of Belleville, Ontario, 
speaks of the black bass fishing in the Bay of Quinte as 
having been very good all through the season, and is now, 
many great baskets having been caught with the fiy, which 
is the only method in vogue among the Canadian anglers 
for taking black bass. The Doctor is off for ducks in afew 
days. ’ 

One of the most famous black bass localities in the world 
is Lake Simcoe, Canada, and its contiguous chain of lakes. 
It is only twenty-fours from New York city, cia Niagara 
Falls and Toronto, and thence by the Northern railway of 
Canada to Barrie or Bellewart, at which places a steamboat 
connects with the railway. This boat traverses Lake Sim- 
coe thirty miles, and passes by a connecting channel into 
Lake Coochachung, touching at Orillia, at which place there 
is also a railway connection with Barrie. In other words, 
there is an all rail route from New York to Orillia. From 
Coochachung is ten miles of staging to Muskoka lake, one 
of the very finest bass lakes in the world, and there we take 
steamboat agdin, and traversing the lake, pass through a 
canal and lock into Lake Rousseau. This whole region 
swarms with bass, and is well worth a week’s visit. Cost 
of a ten days trip about $75. 

Some sheepshead have been taken the past week on the mus- 
sel-beds opposite the Neptune House, on Rockaway Beach. 
A few days previous they were found a short distance to 
the eastward, but have since shifted their position. The 
season for this delicious fish is rapidly drawing to a close. 
To catch sheepshead, fish from an anchored boat with hand 
line and shedder crabs for bait. A good many bonita have 
been taken outside the bass with a troll. Bluefish have 
been scarce and small in size. A heavier runis constantly 
expected. The bonita is a most peculiar fish. It has the 
tail of a mackerel, but is a much thicker fish in poprortion 
to its length, and is much more brilliant in its colors, the 
back being a vivid green that merges into an equally vivid 
blue upon the sides. Its upper part is marked with five 
decided black longitudinal stripes. Its belly iswhite. Av- 
erage weight, one pound and a half. 

Captain George Gelston, of Fort Hamilton, took ninety- 
three weakfish in two hours at the ‘“‘Swash,” in the Nar- 


Bluefish, (Temnodon saltator.) 
Land-locked Salmon, (salmo Gloveri. 
Trout, (Salmo fontinalis.) 








In the next heat Fullerton acted badly, and was beaten by 
in the last two heats Fullerton 
steadied himself, and won them both, although pressed by 



















FOREST AND STREAM. 


rows just sonth of Fort Richmond, last week. The weak- 
fish had not been running much for several days previous, 
but this shoal struck in justin time to afford this veteran 
angler all the sport he wanted. 

“The exportation of Oregon salmon is rapidly increasing; 
scarcely a vessel leaves San Francisco for any part of the 
world that does not carry a greater or lesser amount. The 
popular form of the trade is in cans, holding one, two anu 
two and a half pounds each. The sources of demand are 
Australia, England, New York, and South America. The 
ship General McClellan, which cleared last month, took 
4,600 cases to New York. Other lots are shipped by almost 
every steamer. The schooner Mina Bell, for Melbourne 2d 
inst., took 1,500 cases, while the Gem of the Ocean, for 
Valpariso, took 100 cases. The heaviest demand is from 
England. The demand is in excess of the supply, and the 
trade is very active. 

The Niagara river, both above and below the Falls, is a 
favorite resort of the anglers in the vicinity, who take large 
numbers of black bass by loading their line with a bullet, 
and slinging it out into the channel of the river. Then 
hauling in, the current gives the line an oblique direction, 
and the angler frequently brings a fine bass to hand. On 
the lake shore, in the vicinity of Buflalo, the residents of 
the city take many bass. 

A gentleman friend of ours who has just returned from 
Maine, says that he caught one six pound brook trout and 
forty-eight trout that weighed forty-six pounds, and all 
in two hours; but he doesn’t say where. We suppose that 
is a secret which no other fellah can find out. 

PasQuE IsLanp, August 21st, 1873. 























Ep1ToR ForEsT AND STREAM: 
Your favor of the 20th inst. asking for some information as to the sport, 

&c., of the Island this season, is received. It affords me great pleasure 

to comply with your request. The attendance thus far at the Club 

House has not been as large as last year, but our catch is larger than that 

of any previous year, and now bids fair to continue fine. Our first bass 

was taken July 5th, and from that date we have averaged two rods, never 

more than five fishing any one day. Onur record shows as follows: 

C. P. Cassidy, July 14, five fish, 12,8, 8, 7. 6, 

A. B. Dunlap, July 18, four fish, 37, 21, 7, 7. 

Syl. Stearns, July 21, three fish, 12, 12, 9. 

T. E. Tripler, July 24, four fish, 14, 6, 6, 5. 

C. Jennings, July 25, six fish, 26, 25, 25, 10, 8, 6. 

T. E. Tripler, July 26, three fish, 31, 22, 19. 

C. Jennings, July 28, six tish, 16, 16, 14, 11. 

C. P. Cassidy, August 14, three fish, 12, 11, 14. 

T. E. Tripler, August 14, two fish, 14, 18. 

Silas C. Herring, August 14, two fish, 11, 5,°4, 3, 3. 

F. O. Herring, August 15, six fish, 50, 3. 

J. B. Stearns, August 15, five fish, 38, 13, 7,23, 2. 

Mrs. T. E. Tripler, August 21, one fish, 15. 

The members at present here are, Thos. E. Tripler, Peter Balen, John 
Cooper, C. P. Cassidy, T. O. Herring, and J. B. Stearns, 

The wind has been east with us for the past fortnight. This is bad for 
our peculiar sport. Bluefish and all other kinds generally found here are 
in great abundance, and this affords an unfailing source of amusement 
for those who are not fishy enough for bass. 

Yours, truly, 


Bilitary Hews. 


HE cadets of the Military Academy, having had their 
prescribed three months’ vacation, will commence 
their hardships and trials as commissioned officers of the 
army September 30. Four will report to the Corps of En- 
gineers, one only to the First, Second and Third Cavalry, 
three tothe Fifth Cavalry, two to the Eighth Cavalry, two 
to the Tenth Cavalry (colored), one each to the Second 
and Third Artillery, eight to the Fourth Artillery, two to 
the Fifth Artillery, one cach to the First and Eighth Infan- 
try, two to the Twelfth Infantry, one to the Thirteenth 
Infantry, two to the Fifteenth Infantry, one each to the 
Nineteenth and Twenticth Infantry, two tothe Twenty-first 
Infantry, and one each to the Twenty-second, Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth Infantry. This will make forty assign- 
ments of Second Lieutenants to the United States Army 
from West Point. It will be some time before these young- 
sters get well in the harness, but many of these boys may 
in time be great generals, and be instrumental in saving 
the country. It was West Point graduates who led the two 
opposing armies of the Rebellion, and it was West Point 
graduates who closed the war, despite theefforts of inter- 
fering politicians. The Army seldom make a war; and 
as Peace Commissioners its officers in the end have been 
from time immemorial the surest and best. 

—During the present month a board of United States 
Engineers, comprising Colonel James H. Simpson, Majors 
G. K. Warren, Godfrey Weitzel, Wm. E. Merrill and 
Chas. R. Slater, will examine the construction of the Great 
St. Louis Bridge, to see that if in any way seriously 
affects the navigation of the Mississippi River. We guess 
this board will not have it reconstructed quite, or to any 
great extent modify the present plans of this great wonder 
of the world. Still now is the time, if any, to receive the 
suggestions of Government engineering experts. It will 
be many years yet before this bridge is completed, and the 
East River Bridge, between New York and Brooklyn, 
will undoubtedly be in use before the St. Louis Bridge is 
completed. 

—Second Lieutenants Thos. N. Bailey, Corps of Engin- 
eers; John A. Lundun, Ninth Artillery; Wm. H. Coffin, 
Fifth Artillery; and Joseph H. Dorst, on duty at the 
Military Academy, have been granted three months’ leave 
of absence. 

—The standard height for recruits for the Artillery and 
Infantry service of the Army is four feet five inches, that 
for the Cavalry not less than five feet five inches nor more 
than five feet ten inches. The Army now appears to have 
all the tall men it requires, the War Department is, 
therefore, cutting them down. Unfortunately we have no 
‘Life Guards” nor ‘‘ Cold Streams,” etc., as specialties for 
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(ae a sem 
“*six footers.” Why don’t the Gove: . 1ent organize a regi- 
ment of men over six feet in heiz’.+, and place them on 
special duty ai the Capitol, to be ..-wed by the foreign 
diplomatic corps? 

—We recently alluded to the few and unfrequent 
promotions to commissions in the rank and file of the Army, 
and snowed that this slight is severely felt. It is only neces- 

| sary to quote from the letter of one who ‘‘ knows whereof he 
speaks,” when he puts the following suggestive inquiries: 
“Tf every enlisted man in our Army knew that in his 
knapsack he carried a ‘‘ commission,” in which there was 
a fair possibility of his name being inserted, would we not 
have a better Army than it is to-day ?—and would not our 
country be doing justice to those for whom it may be said 
they are among the best rewarded and most faithful of its 
servants ?”’ Of course it would, but unfortunately ‘‘ kiss- 
ing goes by favor” in these appointments, and we all know 
republics are truly ungrateful. 

—The, disturbance between the Sioux and Pawnee tribes 
has resulted in forcing the Government to keep both tribes 
upon their reservations. 

—The reported capture and massacre of women and 
children and one-half of the Ninth Cavalry by Indians at 
Fort Sill, Texas, has no confirmation in fact; and as the 
Fourth Cavalry are mainly stationed at Fort Clark, Texas, 
some 500 miles distant, the report seems only the work of 
an idle mind. Fort Sill is the head-quarters of the Tenth 
Cavalry (colored), some five companies of that regiment 
being stationed there, also one company of the Eleventh 
and five of the Twenty-fifth Infantry. There should be 
some means instituted by the,Government to stop the tele- 
graphing of these reports all over the country, causing dis- 
tress, as they do, to the families of hundreds. 

—Cavalry enlistments South are slow during the month 
of July, only about a dozen white men presenting them- 
selves at the Richmond, Va., Rendezvous, and since then 
only negroes have been the ambitious recruits. 

—Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippincott) and daughter have 
been cheering the camps’and forts of the ‘‘ plains ” by their 
charming presence. The former made a pleasing sensation 
at Fort Hays recently, by ‘‘ preaching” to the garrison one 
Sabbath evening, taking for her subject, ‘‘ Home duties.” 
The following evening she gave, in costume, some fine 
readings of a pathetic, humorous and instructive character. 
Fort Hays is the head-quarters of the gallant Third In- 
fantry; the 6th Cavalry is also in camp nearby. 

—Company B, Tenth Infantry, has been changed from 
Fort McKavett to Fort Stockton, Texas, and Company A, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, from San Antonio to Fort Clark, 
Texas. 

—Major A. B. Gardner, recently appointed Judge Advo- 
vate United States Army, and now in this city, has been 
ordered to his post for the, present at Louisville, Ky., th* 
head-quarters of the Department of the South. Majo 
Gardner will not, for the present, therefore, leave his chief, 
General McDowell. 

—First Lieutenant John W. Chickering, Sixth Cavalry, 
who we announced last week as having been subsistently 
** docked” $51 21, will not have this amount stopped from 
his pay, as it has been subsequently shown that he settled 
the matter with Lieutenant Wetmore satisfactorily t« the 
Government. These subsistent accounts are bother ‘ne 
matters sometimes. In fact it is difficult to subsist at all 
nowadays without being ‘‘docked” by Uncle Sam. 





—Last week Signor Ballini, performed his difficult feat 
of crossing the river below the Falls, The cable was 
stretched from nearly in front of the Clifton House toa 
point just above the suspension bridge in Prospect Park on 
the American side. It was made of the best Manilla rope, 
two anda half inches in diameter, and was securely an- 
chored at either side. A goodly number of persons were 
assembled within the enclosure near the Clifton House 
when the time approached for Ballini to begin his walk. 
About 4 P. M. he made his appearance, and stopping but 
a moment, was off on his perilous journey. His face was 
as calm and composed as though he was starting for a stroll 
on terra firma. After going a few steps he stopped, and re- 
turning, alighted from the rope and said that the cable 
needed tightening. This took some little time, but it was 
accomplished to his seeming satisfaction, and then he started 
again. . He made his way across to the American side in 
just twenty-three minutes. The ascent from the centre of 
the rope was evidently hard work for him. 

After resting a few minutes he started back, aud as it was 
understood that he was to make the descent from the rope 
on this trip, of course expectancy was on tip-toe. As he 
reached the center he stooped down to unfasten a coil of 
rubber rope which was secured there, and by means of 
which he was to make # plunge into the river. he centre 
of the rope was about one hundred and ten feet above the 
water. The rubber rope was but fifteen feet in length, but 
it was expected that it would stretch sufficient to reach the 
water, though the way in which he made use of it there 
seemed to be little gained by its aid. Having made all 
ready and seeing that the boat was near at hand, he slipped 
rather than jumped off from the rope, and as he let go it 
flew back again. To describe the feelings of the spectators 
for the moment is beyond the power of mortal man—each 
breath was hushed, every eye was distended—every neck 
craned forward. Down he went, down like the stick from 
a rocket, into the water. ‘Where ishe? “Ishe dead »” 
‘* My God, he’s dead!” A woman faints, the men generally 
turn pale, but it is only for an instant, as the daring fellow 
was soon seen upon the surface pulling lustily for the boat, 
the occupants of which were evidently more scared than he. 
He was taken into the boat, his form wrapped in blankets, 

and was rowed ashore. He was then driven rapidly up the 
hill to his stopping place, about two miles from the Clifton 
House. Ballini is of Italian parentage, having been born 
in England—an Italian gypsy in fact, and from his child- 
hood been given to feats of skill and o—— He is be- 
low the medium height, slim built, muscles like iron and 
nerves like steel.—Sun, 
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At and the Bra 


HE opening of the Broadway Theatre (for a short time 
the ‘‘Fifth Avenue”) with opera bouffe promises to be 
a success. The company is fair in vocal power, and trained 
with that careful attention to small as well as great matters 
that is so charming and so peculiar tothe French stage. 
Much of the music is of a pleasing character—not so fresh 
as Offenbach’s, yet destined to become popular in the par- 
lor and the streets. The opera is put upon the stage with 
great care, and while the ear is delighted with sweet sounds 
the eye is charmed by rich and tastefully arranged costumes 
and scenery. There cannot be a doubt but that the opera 
bouffe, in some modified form, is eventually to become 
permanently popular with our musical public. It is a plea- 
ant middle ground between the grand opera and the best 
efforts of the negro minstrels. What the masses want are 
‘‘popular airs,” and they do not care to be educated up to 
the “‘higher style of classic selections.”. There is no more 
reason for expecting the public will willingly listen to the 
‘sublime creations” of musical composition than that they 
will, at the present time, countenance the best efforts of 
tragedy. But there is this to be said : New York never had 
any heartfelt sympathy for the grand opera; but did have, 
until corrupted by scenery and ‘society plays, a most excel- 
lent taste for the best dramatic compositions. 


ma. 





—The reappearance of the Lydia Thompson troupe at 
the Olympic commences her sixth season in the United 
States. The effort has been made, of course, to introduce 
some new and attractive faces, a charm that cannot be alto- 
gether dispensed with, even if made subordinate to the 
nether extremities. By some overlooking of precedence 
the text departs somewhat from the usual tediousness so 
eminently peculiar to this troupe. The scenic element, as 
one of the chief attractions, is liberally appealed to. In 
spite of a desire to the contrary, one is reminded of the 
famous ‘‘Crook,” in the ‘‘farewell scenes of the happy 
land.” The attempted wit and most accomplished ‘‘slang”— 
just the same as if these intellectual efforts were better— 
will pass unnoticed. The great charm about Lydia Thomp- 
son has been her happy affectation of rural simplicity, her 
seeming innocence, her golden hair, sympathetic voice, light 
face, and unexceptionable health. To see her three or four 
years ago flying about the stage, light, saucy, singing like a 
lark, and skylarking like a merry imp, was always worth 
the admission fee—for the suggestion was inevitable that 
the plump little lady enjoyed it herself, and accomplished 
her task of gamboling just as lambs do, because she couldn’t 
help it. Alas! time is telling upon Lydia, for her luxuriant 
hair is losing its tangle of ‘‘golden spray,” and that ‘‘sweet 
warbling” has gone altogether. Insatiate time ! 


—The ‘‘Vokes family” are charming the public at the 
Union Square Theatre. Unpretentious, but always agree- 
able and mirth-provoking. 


—The new Lyceum Theatre, Fourteenth street, will be 
opened Monday of next week. It has a handsome interior, 
and suggests the idea of elegance and comfort combined. 
There was a time when a “‘leading theatrical critic” pub- 
lished in a “‘leading daily” that Fechter, ‘‘who surpassed 
Garrick as an actor,” was to open this house. Fechter does 
not open it, and as an actor he is professionally unworthy 
to untie the latchets of Garrick’s shoes. Nothing in an in- 
tellectual way is announced at the new Lyceum to make 
memorable the occasion of the opening night. The card is 
to be, so ‘says the advertisement, ‘‘splendid spectacular 
effects of a strictly legitimate character.” Anything that 
is legitimate will be a change for the better. 


—Mrs. Chanfrau commences her annual series of engage- 
ments at the end of this month. 


—Mrs. Heron, it is reperted, will shortly publish her biog- 
raphy—confined to her professional life. 


—Von Bubow, Liszt’s ‘‘ other favorite pupil” —Rubenstein 
being the first—is announced to visit this country. He has 
no thread in his compositions. 


—It is probable that the splendid lots on Fourteenth 
street, made desolate by the burning of Barnum’s Menagerie, 
will have a building erected thereon for Gilmore’s concerts— 
a following of Thomas’ garden. The location, with fair enter- 
tainment, would make the speculation profitable and pop- 


ular. ‘ 


—Some ill-natured critic wants M. Boucicault to convert 
all his English and French characters into Hibernians, so 
as to suit “‘the hang” of his voice. 

—On Monday last Booth’s Theatre opened with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, very appropriately in the character of Rip Van 
Winkle. The slowest Dutchman of the Catskills, under 
the reign of Wouter Van Tuiller, would have revolted at 
doing one play steadily for ten long years. Can’t we have 
a change, Mr. Jefferson ? 








At Andrew Clerk’s, 48 Maiden Lane, is exhibited a 
magnificent oil painting of ‘Speckled Trout,” by that inim- 
itable artist, Mr. Holberion, of New Jersey. A pair of half 
pound beauties are lying beside their favorite stream upon 
a couch of moss and ferns, while the but of the cruel rod 
that ravished them from their native element is seen near 
by. Asa work of art it is simply exquisite, but as an imi- 
tation of nature it is as well-nigh perfect asthe hand of 
man can make it. Dr. W. T. Clerk is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of this gem. Mr. Holberton is painting a duplicave 


of this for Frank Buckland, Esq., editor of Land and 
Water. 
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Blew Publications. 


nian 
[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this respect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.| 
+> 
Puay AND Prorir 1n My Garpen, Rev. E. P. Roe. 
York: Dodd & Mead. 


Under the treatises upon agriculture and successful gardening, we may 
record as A No, 1this pleasant work. It is one of the instructive books 
of the practical kind, and contains much information in a condensed form 
that otherwise would require the labor of years to acquire. Mr. Roe’s ex- 
perience was acquired by his own industry, upon a small plot of ground 
situated upon the banks of the Hudson, near West Point. He was a suc- 
cessful laborer, and he was amply rewarded by the result of his careful 
and skillful tillage. From asmall plot of ground, by carefal and skillful 
tillage, and the raising of small fruits, he increased his grounds to several 
acres. From the very modest beginning of three hundred and fifty-five 
dollars’ worth in 1867, to upwards of two thousand dollars in 1871. How 
he aimed at these results, he tells you in his book in the most concise man- 
ner, yet in a lively playful narrative style, that gives a charm to the whole, 
and makes it a very readable as well as valuable book. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Orange Judd & Co:, New 
York. August. : 
For excellence and variety of matter, and for thorough treatment, com- 

bined with elegance of illustrations, this periodical is unsurpassed. 

Its scope may be better appreciated by glancing at the endless series of 

questions asked its editors, filling some eleven columns, where may be 

found answers covering almost every point interesting to the agriculturist, 
the stock raiser, the poultry fancier, and the housekeeper. 


New 


THE UNDEVELOPED West, or Five Years in the Territories: 
By J. H. Beadle. Philadelphia: National Publishing Company; Tllus- 
trated with 240 drawings of a spirited and graphic character. Issued by 
subscription only. Persons desiring this work may obtain the same by 
addressing the publisher, direct. 

This work willbe found of much value as a guide tothe tourist, the 
young man in search of a home, or even the “ prospector ’’ of new specu- 
lative fields of industry. Here isa plain, practical, careful statement of 
the face of the country, of a large portion of the undeveloped West, from 
the starting point, January 1, 1868, of a large portion of the most interest- 
ing country from Evansville to Austin, Texas. 


The style of this work will ensure it a careful reading, and as it abounds 
in stirring incidents of wondrous escapes, difficulties overcome, and ex, 
plorations in the many places through which the author passed from the 
starting point to the end of his journey, any one purchasing this volume 
will be well paid for his investment. 

We give a specimen of the style of this book below: 

““Twelve days I abode in Santa Fe, and my summing up is about like 
that of the sailor who had agreed to write to his friends of the manners 
and customs of the “ he visited; when shipwrecked on the coast of 
Patagonia, he wrote: ‘These people have no manners, and their customs 
are disgusting.” No, I am wrong there; they have a surplus of manners; 
it isin morals there isa deficit. The Territory contains about eighty 
thousand native Mexicans, divisible into three classes; the gente fina, or 
noble blood, of whom there are fifteen families; the respectable middle 
class, who may possibly amount to two thousand in all; and the *‘ Greas- 
ers," who make up about ninety-five per cent. of the whole. Taking out 
fifteen families, it is my solemn conviction that the property of all the 
other Mexicans in the Territory will not average fifty dollars apiece. I 
thought, before this trip, that Utah was the poorest part of America, but 
the Mormons roll in wealth compared with the New Mexicans. As to 
morals, which is the worse, polygamy or promiscuous concubinage? That 
is a great moral question which lam not competent todecide. People who 
have lived among them many years confidently assert that there are some, 
in fact a number, of virtuous people among the natives. [hope so. Let 
us take it for granted, and dismiss the subject.” 


Tne Mounp Bumpers. Pre-Historic Races of the United 

States. By Dr. J. W. Foster. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This work of much absorbing interest, has already exhausted a very 
large edition, and another is soon to be issued by the Messrs. 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. This exhaustive, elaborate, and all-absorbing question, ‘‘Who 
were the Mound Builders ? From where came they at the first, and where 
had t hey their abiding place?’’ is in a measure answered by Dr. Foster in 
his work upon that interesting race of long ago. No book of the past 
twenty years has half the interest attached to it as this history of the 
mound builders. The chapter relating to the skulls of this long forgotten 
race, greatly deepens our interest in the pre-historic races. Having been 
for many years the almost entire study of his life, these pencillings by 
Dr. Foster are not like the cursory notes of the mere tourist, or reporter 
in search of an item, or an essayist gathering speculative memoranda, 
but the collated long studied thoughts and close observations of a life- 
time devoted toa darling subject, and that too of solving by the light of 
scientific research the question so long before the public of ‘‘Who were 
the Mound Builders?’ This book will take its standard place among 
men of letters all over this continent; wherever there is to be found a pro- 
found scientific scholar, this work will find a kindly reception, for it is 
full of well digested facts, well arranged, concisely stated, and will richly 
repay every one who gives ita careful peensal. We shall refer to this 
book again at some future opportunity. 

——»——_— 


IN PRESS. 


PorTeER AND Coates, of Philadelphia, will soon place 
before the public quite a large list of Swedish novels of the first class. 
Among them will appear all of Madam Schwartz's, which never have ap- 
peared before the public. They will commence with the ‘‘ Son of an 
Organ Grinder.’ This work is now nearly ready. The form is to be 12 
mo. ‘Northern Lights,’ a new Swedish and Finnish juvenile, very finely 
illustrated, will appear about the same time. Among the others, histronic 
romances of great power, by Z. Topelious, an author whose works are 
destined to create a sensation in the reading world. 


The stories entitled “‘The Surgeon's Stories,” are divided into cycles 


extending from the thirty -year’s war to the reign of Gustaf III. Our 
many readers may rest assured they will find in the above works some- 
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| Forest and Stream. 


ee 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ee 

The first number is @ model of typographical neatness, and its contents 
are sufficiently varied and interesting to secure for the paper a cordial 
reception from that class of the public to whose taste it caters.—[New 
York Times. 

It isa handsome sheet of sixteen large pages, and is filled with a va- 
riety of very interesting reading.—[New York Sun. 

There is need for a new advocate to make the American people more in 
love with outdoor life, and Forest aND STREAM promises to do the work 
admirably. The varions departments are edited with knowledge and 
skill.—[New York Journal of Commerce. 

The publication of a new sporting journal, Forest AND STRzAM, is 
another evidence of the increasing love of our people for the sports of 
the field and athletic exercise. There is every evidence that good fortune 
awaits the new-comer. That this should be so is a source of congratula- 
tion.—[New York Express. 

The first number promises well, and its preposessing appearance is no 
slight confirmation of its claim to a high and manly tone in its conduct. 
—[{Home Journal. ’ 

It is tastefully arranged and handsomely printed, and seems to be well 
adapted to persons of cultivated tastes.—[New York Tribune. 

Mr. Hallock is an enthusiastic sportsman, a good writer, and compe- 
tent to make a ‘“‘sporting paper” fit for household reading.—[New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

We commend with special earnestness the claims of ForEsT AND 
STREAM to favorable attention.—[The South. 

We may safely predict its success.—[New Orleans Home Journal. 


It is neat as to typography and varied and interesting as to contents. 
—(Hartford Times. 

The matter of the sample number is both appropriate and interesting. 
—[Brooklyn (E.D.) Times. 

It is a necessary publication, and we welcome its birth with open arms. 
It occupies its own position, intruding upon no pre-occupied ground, but 
it is an elevated position. To sportsmen of the gun and fishing-rod it wul 


be invaluable.—[Brooklyn Review. 
Got up in a handsome, manner, both as to presswork and arrangement 


of contents.—[Philadelphia Ledger. . 
It is decidedly the most recherche thing of the kind ever issued in this 


country, and so far as we know is the peer of anything similar in Eng- 
land. All its departments show a practical and intellectual filling up 


which challenges general favor.—[Germantown Telegraph. 
Judging by the number before us we can unhesitatingiy recommend the 


FoREsT AND STREAM to all who take an interest in out-door recreation 
and physical culture. It will no doubt merit the patronage of our sport- 
ing gentlemen.—[Every Evening, (Wilmington, Delaware). R 

The terms_are very reasonable for such a large and necessarily expen- 
sive paper. We commend it to our sportsmen friends most heartily. We 
like the ring of its editorials, evidently written by the true lover of nature 


in its multiplied and beautiful forms.—([Niagara Falls Gazette. 
‘here is a standard of excellence and usefuiness not yet attained by 


any sporting paper in the country, and Forest AND STREAM Will find its 
success at the top of the ladder.—| New York Graphic. 


It covers ground not occupied by any other journal.—[Waterloo (New 


York) Observer. 
oor 
WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 
——_~>__—_ 

I hope you will meet with entire success in your project. My days of 
active life in the field and forest have gone by, but I recall my experience 
with pleasure, and { feel that lowe my health in a good degree to early 
habits of free exercise in the open air in forests and along our streams. 


—|Horatio Seymour. ; , 
‘here is a demand for just such a paper as this. It will give me very 


great pleasure, indeed, todo all I can to help your journal.—({Professor 
8. F. Baird, Smithsonian Institute. ; 
I have no doubt that #oREST AND STREAM will have a large circulation. 
Consider me a subscriber.—[George A. Boardman, Naturalist. 7 
Such a journal, conducted upon the principles and with the spirit which 
you announce, will certainly find warm support.—[Rev. J. Clement 


French. 
I have no doubt you will make it a marked success.—[Hon. J. D. Caton. 


i wish you the best sort of success in your efiort to make a journal of 
out-door sports such as a gentleman can read and write in.—[Charles D. 


Warner. ; 
I doubt not it will be a great success. It is wanted, and must be called 


for.—[Major John H. King, U.S.A. 
1 have long wished just such a journal to receive into my family, that 


my boys may learn from a better teacher than myself the best way in 
which to follow the sports that in years past have given me so much plea- 


sure.—(Henry W. Abbott, Boston. ci ogee 
Under your management it ought to be a success.—[W. H. Venning, 


Inspector Marine and Fisheries, Canada. 
You shall have all the aid and comfort Ican give you in your enter- 


prixe.—[Com. L. A. Beardslee, Washington Navy Yard. 
I must congratulate you on the very attractive appearance of your 


paper. Keep it up to the standard you have marked out for it, and it will 


become an assured success.—[Rev. Charles F. Deems. 
Nothing but the exigencies of my roving life have prevented me from 


starting, or trying to start, just such a journal as yours. You shall have 


my hearty co-operation.—[Professor Elliott Coues, Smithsonian Institute. 
Your paper is just what we have long wanted, and will take well in the 


Southern States.—[Dr. R. P. Myers, Savannah, Ga. 
The editorial matter, the contributions, and the make-up and general 


appearance of the paper are just such as Fishrod and Nimrod admire. 
—[Genio C. Scott. 

I am glad to hear of your literary enterprise. It will give me pleasure 
to put you, or any one else representing the Forest AND STREAM, in the 
way of getting information for your paper.—[Andrew H. Green, Comp- 
troller, and Central Park Com’r. 








Children begin now to save your pennies, that when the long evenings 
come you can buy ‘‘ Avilude, or Game of Birds."’ If your storekeeper 
has not got it, send seventy-five cents to West & Lee, Woscester, Mass., 
and it will be sent by mail, post paid. 

** Avilude is a superior game.”’— Worcester Pulladium. 








The subject which our learned correspondent discusses in 





thing very rare, curious, and deeply interesting. 


B. B. Russewu, Boston, has purchased the plates of Cole’s 
Voyage of Life, and is now the sole proprietor of this extensively known 
and valuable work of art. The public can now be supplied with a new 
edition of four plates at less than half the original price. A fit adornment 


for any home. 
ScrencE Gossip. A new periodical adapted to natural 
history; by J. E. Taylor, F. G. J.; to be published monthly, at $2 25 per 


year, or 20 cents per No. By G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
The volume for 1872 can now be obtained; also first five Nos. for 1873. 


aaa 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SPARKLES FROM SaraToGa. By Sophie Sparkle. 
trated. New York: American News Company. 


DIGESTION AND Dyspepsia. Illustrated. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. 8. R. Wells Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Breecu-LoapERS. By Gloan. New York: George E. 
Woodward; Orange Judd & Co., 1878. 


Tilus- 





another column of stocking trout waters with black bass 
and other more noxious fish, is worthy of most serious at- 
tention, and any effort of any parties, authorized or un- 
authorized, to so stock the waters of this and other States, 
ought to be resisted in every legitimate way possible. We 
can add nothing editorially to the weight of his arguments. 
eS 

Henry Ward Beecher preached in a White Mountain hote: 

the other Sunday. In the course of his sermon he remarked: 


‘‘ Religion is God’s hotel table where the guests call for 

what their particular inclinations suggest.” We hope he 

did not continue the parallel, and maintain that the minis- 

ters are like hotel waiters, who dispense of the blessings of 

the table in greater or less abundance as they may be moved 

by present or prospective fees.—Promdence Journal. 
——_~+>_——_ 


An Unpueasant Socran RupturE~ The Brooklyn 


Truss(t) Company affair. 
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CLA VERACK COLLEGE 


Hudson Mixes Institute, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Fine Grounds, 167 Furnished Rooms, 20 In- 
structors, 11 Departments, 120 Classical 
Pupils, tan large Gymnasium and Dritl- 

Special advantages in all 
Departments. Term opens 
September 8, 1873. 


70: 








Rev. ALZONO FLACK, A. M., President. 


CLAVERACEK, N- Y., 





Hotels and Bammer Fenorls. 





Bay ViewlHouse 


CANARSIE, L. I., 
JARVIS & SMITH, Proprietors, 


This Hotel is situated at the the terminus “of the 
yn Rockaway Beach Ralroad, within a 
hundred feet of Jamaica Bay. Boats for Fishing and 


Brookl and 


Sailing Parties always in attendance. Superior ac- 


commodations for Fishing Parties. Bait and Tackle 


furnished. 


Bay View Hovss is reached hourly and half-hourly 


by Steam Cars from East New York. 





UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


—CORNER OF— 


Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 


J. L. TRUMAN, ‘ 
G. L. Pgasopy, { Proprietors. 





Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. H. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 





BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, | 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN’ HOUSE, 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 


This hcuse is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 


Gor Hale, 
Live Moose for Sale : é 











Collectors of animals, will find a rare opportunity of 


Phe Cait, at a low rate, two very fine specimens. 


he Calf, a cow, is two month’s old; the Bull is about 


one year old. Both are gentle and in fine condition. 


Can o shipped to any part of the country. For price 


and further particulars, address 
FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE. 


Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 


Address, P. O. BOX 142, N. Y. 


Road Stock. 





Three fine ome horses, best stock, fast. Will be 


sold by the ser, for the cost of raising 


Address BOX 142, P. O. 


A Complete and Very Cheap Home, 
ONLY #5,000, 

10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 
in Monthly Payments on 
long Mortgage. 

6 miles from New York in the beautiful vitoge of 
Flushing.. 8 Bed Rooms, Parlor, Dining Room, Lib- 
rary, &c., Mansard Slate Roof, filled in with Brick, 
Gas, Water, &. A Commutation Ticket free for one 


Address, BOX 142, P. O. 





year. 


IVES & ALLEN, 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


ANUFACTURERS OF BADOT ARS, 
STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WORK, &c 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
, &. 


Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 
A SPECIALTY. 








NEW YORK. 


FOREST AN 


Clothing « and Eugnishing Goods. 


D STREAM. _ 
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“LACY 


& CO, 


—MERCHANT— 


TAILORS AND GENERAL GLUTniit, 


o $26 BROADWAY. 


NORTH-EAST COR. TWELFTH S7. 





= 


James Lacy, late with Devlin & Co. 
J. S. Devi, late 





fREDK. T. HOYT, | 
CHAS. E. TEALE, 
WM. M. LITTLE, (Specal.) , 


One Price, Goods Marked in Plain Figures. t 


BROOKLYN. 





printing, 


Wedding Cards| 


A SPECIALTY. 


CHAPMAN & BLOOMER, 
ENGRAVERS 


And Designers, 
42 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Corner of Pear! Street. 

10: 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 














Gliscellaneons 2 Advertisements. 


F. HORTON. 


DEALER IN 


WATCHES, 


SILVER WARE, & PLATED GOODS, 
42 FULTON ST., N. Y. 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY REPAIRED BY PRAC- 

TICAL WORKMEN. 





JOSEPH H. BATTEY, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Naturalist, Taxidermist, 


Ds IN OBJECTS OF NATURAL 

HISTORY. Animals, Deer's Meads, Birds, Rep- 

tiles, Fish, &c., &c., mounted in a superior manner. 
N. B: Birds, (mounted or in skins,) and their eggs, 

for Collectors and Scientific Instituticas, a specialty. | 
Artificial eyes by the pair or 100 pair. 

duction to large orders and the trade. | 
Lessons given in Taxidermy. 


W: B. PERKINS, | 
Wine Merchant, | 


ond 178 Myrti Ave., cor. Prince, { BROOKLYN | 





JEWELRY, | 


A liberal re- | ~ 


NEW YORK 


We Make a Speciality of Boy's and Children’s 


CLOTHING. 


You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfully shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 





O. W. Dusenserry, late of Franklin & Co. 
with Devlin & Co. 


~ TTHMAR DU BOIS, 
Celebrated Shirt Maker, 


328 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


FINE SHIRTS, 
Jollars and Cuffs, 
To Order, at Popular Prices. 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





Sports men’s 


INGERSOLL’S 


LARGEST AND CHE ae 


gat and Oar Bazaat 


IN THE WORLD. 


159 South Street, 


| Newr Fulton Market, R.R. New York. 


— — 


Goads. 


Wooden Boats of all kinds and descriptions on hand 
and built to order. Sail, Whitehall Row Boats, Ship 
Boats, Steam Yachts, Cutters and Launches, 


Diagonal Life Boat Steam Cutters and 
Launches, Single or Double Seulls or 
Seulling Boats, Four and Six 
Oared Shells, Gigs, Dingeys, 

N. Y. Working Boats, 

Canoes, &e., &e. 


Oars, Sculls, at id Paddles ‘made of the roughly sea- 
soned clear spruce, with spoon or straight bla ia 2s, of the 
most approved nattern. Parties ordering Sculis or 
Oars will state whether they are to be round or square 
looms, if sculls; whether for open-lhand, over-hand or 
cross-hand rowing , haming amount of over-la ip of hands 
in inches; give extra length; distance from inner face 

| of rowlock to end of handle, when the scull or oar is 
| in position, and how finished. 


We have the most Perfect Life 
Preservers in the Market. 


—ALSO— 
| RECORDING STEAM GAUGES, 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, éc., 


—-—09 


INGERSOLTL’S 


PAINT WORKS, 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
No. 189 SOUTH STREET, 








HOW EVERY MAN 


Can Paint and Select his own Colors 


—FOR— 


HOUSES, 


And many useful hints how to save mesieg. Specimens 
of Colors, Chemical Analysis of Paints, etc., etc. This 
Paint will last for twenty years, and its superiority has 
has been amply attested. 


A. L RAWSON'S — 
SPORTSMAN’S DEPOT. 


CUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 
626 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





teres Publications. 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 0 
THE SEASON. 





1. 

: . e . 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 
The Fishing Tourist, Angler’s Guide and 
Reference .Book. 

BY CHARIES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the “Blooming-Grove Park Association.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Crown 8yo0., CLoTH $2.00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires toknow. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avéided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Turf, Field 


and Farm. 
IL. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


I Go A Fishing, by W. C. Prue, author of “‘ Boat Life 
in Egypt,’’ ‘“‘ Tent Life in the Holy Land,” ete 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orons descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exhuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and weil-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
aman of graceful culture and wide reading,—Boston 
Daily Globe. 


Published by Harper & Bros., N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, wil! send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt of price. 


Trayer’s Cl 


BY 8S. NEWHOUSE, 


FIFTH EDITION, 








A Book for the » Trapper, Hunter 
and Farmer. 
comntionylemciagmaecae 
IT TELLS 
Hoo to Trap all Fur-bearing animals. 
How to Cure their skins, 
How to live in the Woods 
How to build Boats, and catch Fish in the Winter 
How to destroy the pests of the Farm ané 
Poultry Yard. 
How to hunt Deer, Buffalo and other game. 
IT GIVES 


Narratives of the exploits and experience of 
Trappers and Sportsmen, old and young. 





It is a Book for Lovers of Woodcraft, for 
Exeursionists and for Boys. 


—— O-————— 


An octavo voiume of 216 pages, containing 32 full 
page illustrctions of animals, forest life, etc., and num- 
erous woodcuts of Traps and Trappers’ appliances. 


Price, Bound in Cloth $1.80. 








PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


Mason, Baker & Pratt, 


142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 





_Hliscellaneong 2 Advertisements. 


“BENHAMS & STOUTENBOROUGH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAIN, JAPANNED, PLANISHED 
AND STAMPED 


TIN WARES; 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Hollow Ware and and House Farn' 
Tinner’s Tools, Machines and Suppl 
Galvanized Coal Hods, Ash 
and Well Buckets, 


270, 272 & 274 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Brook Trout, 
PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
ie. 


FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
<3” Ponds laid ont and instructions given. Itt 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


DEVOTED TO FIELD AND AQUATIC Spor7s, PRACTICAL 
NATURAL History, Fish CULTURE, THE PROTEC- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WOMEN OF A HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OuT-Door RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance. 

A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hall 
‘* Fisnine Tourist,” postage free. 

Advertising Rates. 

In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents perline. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where edvertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 

The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between amz- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, which, if made available to each 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as fn- 
dividual men and as a nation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 

ving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ed and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 

© alizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 

“port” by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, willy favogin thé célape. ns. 

To horse news we shall” devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetingst and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield tono 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 


To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known ‘“ Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
glies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
latest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a dive paper and 
a usefal one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns, We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 
a single exception, have been identified with leading 
journals for years. 

Mr. Smmson A. ATKINSON, connected with the 


Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 
neiness affairs of the Company, 
Cuarirs Hat.ock, Managing Editor. 


ock’s * 


Amusenents. 


NEW PARK THEATRE, 


BROOKLYN, 


Will Open on Sept. 8th, 


—-1873.— 


| 
| 
| <A. R. SAMUELL’S 





Sportsmen's Goods. 
GUNS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Smith & Squires, 


523 Broadway and 56 & 52 Chatham St. 


ou 
IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 


GUNS 


OF ALL GRADES, 
AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. 


We have a good line of W. & C. Scott & Son's, 
Westley Richard’s, W. W. Greene's, J. Hollis & Son's 
and other makers. We send a genuine Westley Rich- 
ard’s Muzzle-Loader, with Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 
Cleaning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 











0: 
ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 
AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 
20: 
SEND For Price List. 











W. & CO. Scott & Son's Illustrated Book on 
Breech Loaders seni on receipt of 25c. 


RICHLAND TROUT FARM 
AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

—:03 

Pleasure Parties will find Boats, Tackle and Bait on 


Lac La Belle, Splendid Pic-Nic Groves, and superior 
Trout Fishing at 


Richland, Oswego Co., New York, 


'—ON THE— 
ROME & WATERTOWN R. R. 








NO COMMISSION CHARCED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 


Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher's lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
wy, 20 Chatham St., New York. 


REMINGTON’S 
Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 
Field and Farm” Badge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 





0. 





For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reiming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From WV. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1872. 





Also, Revolving, Repeating, aad 


Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
28) and 283 Broadway, N.Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


Deringer, 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


Sportsinen’s Goods 


Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook.& Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


TMM TACKLE 


50 Fulton St., N. Y. 








Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 


and Salmon Rods, a specialty 


Patent Sifted 


EACLE BRAND OF 


| 
Drop SHOT, 








EP ET AER | CO A 





AS ADOPTED BY THE 


N. Y, State Sportsmen's 


ASSOCIATION. 


THOS. OTIS LE ROY & CO. 
261 & 2638 Water Street, 
NEW YORK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


STING TACK Lb, 


On hand the largest and best appurtenances ever ex- 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODs. 


Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
or Gut, Cutty Hunk ‘and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every:Variety and_ Style of 
FISH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


——:0:—— 
Split Bamboo,’Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 


—0:—— 


Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 





A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Turners & Dealers 
in-lvory, 


=78 Fulton St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivoryfand Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Ivory Goods. 4-56 


F. GROTE. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL- 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies, 4— 











MMliscellancous Advertisements. 


JOHN MERRY & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN GALVANIZED 


SHEET IRON, 


(Lion AND Preytx BRANDS.) 
“10: 
Galvanizing’and Tinning to Order 
20: 
46 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 




















‘* Absolutely the best protection against fire.”’ Send 
for ‘* Its Record.” 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 








= ao 


The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CoO., 


_, 265 Broadway, N. Y., 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 
j FR - cence $i ie 












Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 

Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. Forsale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Futon Sr., N. Y. 


BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON, 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 
‘i . Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 
. 0. D. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Fishing Tackle, 


Have the best facilities for the Manufacture of 


FISHING RODS, ARTIFICIAL FLIES, WATER- 
PROOF LINES. 


and their connections abroad enable them to supply 
all Foreign Fishing Tackle to the best advantage. In 
the Fall of 1873 will return to their store, (rebuilt since 
the Fire,) at 


178 Washington Street. 
Orders by mail promptly answered. 
AVILUDE. TOTEM. 








SNAP. 


West & Lee, 


[PUBLISHERS OF ‘ 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 








